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TME ſuperior excellence of malt-li- 
1 quor above wine, in point f 
wholeſomeneſs, and the conſideration of 
its being a product of our own kingdom, 
are reaſons why every man who wiſhes 
well to his fellow creatures and his coun- 
try, ſhould promote, to the beſt of his 
power, the eſtimation and conſumption 
of it. The landed intereſt in this King 
dom cannot but be affected very conſide- 
rably by the quantity of malt - liquors for 
which there is a demand; and more now 
than at another time, becauſe the diſtil- 
lery is prevented from the free uſe of 
grain. Our hearty anceſtors knew no 
other wine, but that from corn or ſrom 
the apple; and, if we enquire into their 
conſtitutions, we ſhall find them, I am 
-apt to believe, better than our own. _ 
As evident as it is, that the general 
intereſt of our country is concerned in the 
queſtion, whether our tables ſhall be ſap- _ 
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plied from the grain our own fields pro- 
duce, or the vineyards of ſtrangers, or 
our enemies; yet all the pleading in the 


world will be ineffectual, ſo long as wine. 


is pleaſant, and beer leſs agreeable. 
Therefore he who would ſuperſede, in 
ſome meaſure, the uſe of wine, by put- 


ting malt- liquor in itsplace, muſt truſt 


to a knowledge in the ſubject, not to ar- 
guments : the beſt of theſe will be re- 


ceived. with a deaf ear; but the leaſt ad- 


vance in the improvement of the rival li- 
quor will be ſure to have its effect. 
Tr ar our malt liquors may be greatly 
in: proved is certain; for at preſent they 
are generally raade cither by ignorant or 


' intereſted people. Thoſe who brew in 
che common way in the country, for their 


own families, make but a coarſe liquor; 


and as to the public brewers, who regard 


the look and flavour of their drink, and 


nothing elſe, they put in ingredients 


which render it unwholeſome. The art 


of brewing is not known in families, and 


is not practiſed by brewers with that ſim- 


plicity we could wiſh. It appeared, 


therefore, to the author of this little trea- 
tiſe, that it might be uſeful in many re- 
ſpects, to lay before the private family 


the beſt ſecrets which the brewers keep 
carefully to themſelves ; and to lay down 


me 


Pi: Ky Bo Fi; At; Cr By v 
the certain principles of this eaſy operation, | 
in a way that every body may underſtand, 

them. - 5 
A good ſeaſon, good malt, good bak 
and a proper kind of water, are the re-, 
quiſites without which fine beer can ne- 
ver be made: but theſe are all in the pet- 
ſons power who brews ever ſo ſmall a 
quantity ; and with thele, and cleanlineſs; 
which is as neceffary in the brew-houſe 
as in the dairy, there will be no fear but 
that the obſervance of the rules here laid 
down, will be rewarded with all the ſuc-. ; 
ceſs that can be deſired; and that every 
family may have, with little trouble, and 
at a ſlight expence, that barley-wine, as 
Cæſar calls it, in a degree of perfection, 
that ſhall put the breweries of the wine- 
cooper out of countenance. Thoſe who. 
| ſet out amiſs, have nothing to conſider, 
but how to diſguiſe faults, or recover im- 
perfections; and the common books of 
brewery abound with receipts to this pur- 
poſe. But it is always better to prevent 
evils than to cure them; and no drink of 
the malt kind, will ever be ſo good, as 
that which is made merely and only from 
that ingredient, with the hop and water. 

Uron the whole, whoever will ſet 
about brewing, with the proportions of 
the ingredients we have directed, with a 


careful 
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cateful hand, clean utenſils, and proper 
veſſels, will be able, at leaſt, to equal 
the drink he meets with in the beſt 
houſes; probably to exceed it: and, if he 
will be very heedful of the management 


of the hop, to boil it little, but ſteep it 


well before- hand, he will find bis dripk 
ſecure in the great article of keeping. 
This management of the hop is one very 
great conſideration: and we ſhall cloſe. 
this prefatory admonition, with one gore 
invariable rule, Which is, That wheo-ver' 
would have their ſtrong and ſmall beer 


both good, muſt brew them e 
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e Ka H E making of good malt. li- 
Xa 4 uor remains a ſecret in the 
HR FS hands of a few perſons; and, 
S notwithſtanding the printing off 

many treatiſes, the public are yet wholly 

unacquainted with it. The Art of Brewing 
bas hitherto ſeemed, like the Art of Gar- 
dening, a thing Which many pretended to 
teach, but which none, except an accuſ- 
cuſtomed hand, could practiſe with ſue- 
ceſs, Perhaps the myſtery in both Caſes | 
is on the eye of being brought to light. 
n 
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2 The Art and Myſtery . 
Certainly, I perſuade myſelf, that, by my 
own experience, and by carefully obſerv- 
ing thee praQtice of ſach as brew well, 1 
Have informed myſelf of ſeveral leſſer ar- 
ticles, which never were yet publiſhed, 
but on Which the ſucceſs of the work en- 
tirely depends: and perhaps any one who 
will follow the ſame path, will do the 
public equal ſervice in the other article. 

Upon the ſtrength of theſe obſervations, 
and the certainty of ſome practice, I hope 

to lay down, ina plainer manner than has 

Hitherto been done, the general rules of 
brewing ; and to direct even the leaſt 
parts of the operation in ſuch a way that 
all ſhall underſtand them: fo that every 
one ſhall be able to brew good, wholeſome 
and pleaſant drink, and alſo to keep it 
in that order, without the addition of. 
hurtful. ingredients. 

The old writers are all very deficient on 
this head ; for the art in their time was not 
arrived at its perfection; and among the 
moderns few have written on it with 
dclearneſs. There is a great deal of prac- 

tical knowledge i in the writings of EL11s; 
but it is ſo mixed with idle opinions, that 
few of his readers can ſeparate what is 
worth their notice: Mr. ComBRuns de- 
ſerves all the praiſe his, patron has be- 
3 on him ; but he is philoſophical 
more 
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more than practical: And the improve- 
ments of the ;:DUBL1N SOCIETY are excel- 


lent; but they relate only to a part of the 


buſineſs. Therefore notwithſtanding all - 
that has been done, a plain, compleat, 
and practical treatiſe is yet wanting; and 
this, ſupported by experience, is What we 
here propoſe to lay before the reader. 


VIE natural and proper ingredients 
an malt-liquors are only three, 
WarER, Marr, and Hops. Every 
one thinks he underſtands theſe; and yet 
there are ſuch differences in every one of 
them, that without a much more iſtrict at- 
tention than is uſually paid to them, good 
drink cannot be brewed, unleſs by chance: 
and this will not happen once in fifty trials. 


| , | .C H A P. 'k Is 
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AL. 7 ATER may. be diftinguiſhed' into 
-Y Y Four kinds, Spring, Niuer, Rain,. 
and Pond; and what is the worſt in ap- 
pearance often makes the beſt drink. 355 
No water can be fouler than that of the 
Thames, yet. the cleareſt: porter is brewed: 
H-.71 | B 2 with. 


W Wb Mfr) 
With it. Many have ſaid no other but 
Thames water would make this ſpecies of 


| 
18 drink: but that is plainly an error; for 
"4 even in London there are porter-brewers 
| 
| 


i ſerved from the New River: however, 

| none is better for it than that of the 

| Thames: and in | moſt caſes the very pu- 

| reſt and fineſt water is, for brewing,” the 

il worſt of all. 

1 Our forefathers bowed their irong 

| pale October with Well Water ; but the 
expence in malt was very great, and the 
beer would have been wholeſomer and bet- 
ter if they had uſed . river. water. The 

common foul water of large rivers, which 
differs little from 8 of ponds, would 
not have done; but the water of 2 clear 
 rivuler beſt of all. IL een. 

This may in lobe Wtalhre ſerve as a 

Mrbtion to the brewer in general terms:; 
and he will find it true, that very ſoft wa- 
ter, ſuch as rain-water, and that of ponds; 
and very hard, ſuch as that of ſprings and 
wells, are proper in but a few caſes : and 
that for high-coloured drink, river-water 
is the beſt ; and for the pale kinds, that 

of brooks or rivulets, with a ſwift cur- 
rent. He cannot always have this exact 
choice, but he muſt come as near it as he 
_ | (13 31+ a be + Tis 
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0 i A P. II. 
be. Difference of Mate. 


LL common malt is made of butleys. 
and owes its-difference to the man- 


ner of making and of drying. There are 


malts made of wheat,. of oats, and even- 
of 'beans ;- but we are here ſpeaking of the 
common kinds, which are all of barley. 
Theſe may be arranged under three heads; 
the Brown, the Pale; and that middle: 
kind which is called Amber. The malt 
with which perter is brewed;. is of the 
brown kind; and is higher dried than 
any other. it is to be ſold at the ſame 


Places with the reſt, under the name of 


orter- malt: and, what is very particular, 
it is made. of an inferior kind of barl 
The'degree of fire with which it is dribd 
gives that agreeable taſte and colour; and 
the art of the brewer, who thoroughly 
underſtands his buſineſs, makes that pe- 
culiar drink from it; not the water or any 
other ingredient. Great dealers have op- 
portunities of great experience ; and what- 
they ſee wrong in one brewing, they can 
make right in another. This is the 
whole ſeeret: . has been hitherto 
1 If EN TE 1: 90 B » * 117 al S340 8 * wants 
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wanting, is the publiſhing the reſult of 
their experience. 7 þ © > 

The difference of the three malts is 
owing to the degree of fire, and the time 
allowed to dry them. The pale malt is 
dried; very, flow, and with a. ſmall fire: 
the brown is done quick; and the amber 
is of a middle quality; dried with a mo- 
derate degree of time and heat, In gene- 
ral, the brown malts are to be, brewed 
with the ſofteſt waters, nfs theſe beſt . 
take out their ſtrength. and flavour: the 
pale malts ſhould be brewed with ſpring- 
water, to preſerve their fine colour; and 
the amber with a middling Wer, ſuch as 
that of clear ſmall rivers. | 
Which ever kind of malt be uſed, it 
may be Judged by theſe methods as to its 
goodneſs. 1. By its lightneſs, which 
may, be thus. known.. Take a little of it 
in hs hand, carefully conſidering. its 
weight in compariſon of barley; for, 
When made as it ſhould wh; it is much 
lighter than the barley; and the lighter it 
is, provided it be ſound, the better. 2, 
To judge, ol this, more exactly, chuſe, out 
ſome hoe ſound and entire grains of the 
malt, and put them into a glaſs of pump- 
Water. If the malt be good, they will 
iwim on the ſurface. Barley ſinks in 
Mater; and if che malt be not wel made, 
it 
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ö 3 their own malt, I ſhall her 
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it will ſink in the like manner. This is 
a trial of the ſame nature with the firſt, 


but more accurate. 3. Chuſe a fine grain 


of the malt, and draw itthar@oveftan oak 
board, croſs- wiſe of the grain: if 2it? be 
good malt, there will beat white "i 


upon the board like a mark of chalk. 
The ſmell may after this de wong : 


for ſometimes malt, though well dried, 
has a; ſcent from the fuel, or from foul 


water uſed in the ſteeping. It ſhould be 
perfectly free from this; and if ſweet, 


light, and anſwering to theſe ſeveral cha- 


racters, We me en it is qt 09-164: 
tion. 1 4 13. Sf£z3- WW III 29 93hHiid 

For the fake of ſuch as.avo! \inclined to 
add the 
method of doing it, and the differences 
of the grain from: Which it is to be 
made. a7 ieee e e 
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| HE r e in brewing 
1 being the malt, and this being a 
Preparation of barley, it is fit we begin 
with mining 280 nature of that Wegner 5 
G E iir © . 
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and the methods of bringiog it into the: 
_ Nate of malt. 

SGentlemen inthe country, bose cu- 
nious in their malt- liquor, may bring it 
$6 the Higheſt poſſible 2 by be- 
ian ing in this manner at the very fource, 
that is, with a right choice of the grain 
and the knowledge of the rules by which 
this is to be :choſen, | will - alſo be uſeful 
to thoſe who, not having theſe opportu- 
nities, buy their malt in the uſual way: 
ſince the ſame characters which diftinguith. 
the excellence of that eee will. 
ſerue alſo as markes by-which common pur 
chaſers may know the degree of W 
in what is ſold. Bo 2; 

Me hq dle tines ids 115 barley. 
raiſed:in England; but the common long- 
eared ſort is the beſt and fitteſt for making. 
malt. The greater is the perfection of 
the barley, the finer will be the malt. 
The fineſt and moſt perfect of this kind is 
ſuch as has grown upon a light rich loam, 
apdhas been raiſed from ſeed obtained by. 
exchange from a diſtant. farm, anddifferent 
ſoil. The prime ſeed of ſuch a coop 
ſhould. beieclected for making of malt: 
ſhould be freſh, heavy, 480 and * 
fectly ſound, and ſuch. as has ſuffered no 
accident tom wet in the field, nor from. 
dampneſs 3 in the mow. 
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To the country gentleman who ma- 
nagen ſome of his own land, there will be 
very little trouble, and no loſs, in thus 
chuſing the beſt of his produce for the 
"ſupply of his cellar: andithoſe who make 
their own malt, and do not rai ſe the grain 


themſel ves, ſhould: be careful to piek ſuch 


as is here directed in the market. If there 
ſhould be a trifle of difference in the price, 
it ſhould: never be grudged, for ãt 18-no- 


thing in compariſon” of the advantage: it 


will be to the liquor: We propoſe to 
give the beſt and. moſt perfedt method of 


| brewing, ; and would not have our initruc- 


tions fail for want of a little cate in the 
keinen een is vals : To bammidl sd 
wp 627 $4 L. on Ht 3 Voit 100 2801 5001 10 
CHAP, IV. em boog 
T0 1 5304} TII6W, 21111 01 
of making the: Borley ung Malt 1302 
11 1 2 to. 
＋ "HE right kind: of barley being cho- 
1 ſen, no care can be too great in the 
making: it into malt. IT 21. BIT 501 4 
- The firſt operation is the eoveringe i it 
with! water, to ſoak it in the ciſtern ; for 


this purpoſe” the clear water of #'running 


brook'or ſmall. river ſhould be choſen; or, 
if ſuch cannot be had, pump- water muſt 
be taken; but then it muſt ſtand expoſed 
to oa air four and twenty hours before it 


E 
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is uſed. If muddy river water, ur pond- 
Water, be employed for ſteeping the bar- 
ley; it gets a taint which it will never af- 
terwards recover. The firſt im preſſion 
upon the grain is made by . water 
Wherein it as ſteeped; and, if this be foul 
or ill taſted, the ſame flavour will be com- 
municated to the drink, whatever other 
Kare is uſed. When the barley 3 is thrown 


iatothe water, there ſhould be two:hands- 
ibreadth:of water above it, fur leſs will 


 mot:ifoak: it ptoperly. The : generality. of 
the corn-will fink; but, after a:goad ir- 
ting, there will tome ſwim on the ſur- 
re : cheſe are lbad grains. They ſhould 
be ſkimmed off: they will ſarue —— 
or the hogs, but they will never make 
Seed nit. 7 - 

In this water the barley i is to lie about 
three days and nights. The difference 


of the barley will make a difference of 


twelve hours or more in this matter; far 
he, beſt ſoaks ſooneſt. But about hat is. 


here named is the general ſtandard: to 
know when it js ſoaked enough, take up 
one corn from the middle of the quantity, 


and hold it ſteadily between the fore 


Hunger and thumb of the right hand, by 
the tzyo ends 5 preſs it gently, and the 
ſoftneſs will ſhew whether it is enough. 
at it continues firm upon preſſing, and Wo 
8 10. 
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ſkin does not break, it muſt lie longer; if 
ir cruſhes together, and feels mellow, and 
the ſkin cracks, it is enough. It ' muſt: 


then be ſuffered. to remain no longer in 


the water, for it would now in to loſe 
part of its ſweetneſss. 

The grain being ſoaked enough, the 
water is to be drawn leiſurely from it. 
After this it is to be put into a hutch; and 
lie together thirty- two hours: after this 
it is to be turned thoroughly up once in 
ſix hours on the floor: We it begins to 
ſpire, it muſt be turned every four hours 
with great care; and muſt be ſpread thin 


in a kind of beds on the floor, to prevent 


its ſpiring or 3 too faſt, but ſtill i in 
ſuch thickneſſes in the beds as will pre- 
ſerve moiſture enough to make it continue 


ſhooting in this gradual manner. When 


it is ſhot enough, it muſt be turned once 
in two hours; "and the root will then ſoon 
wither. After this it muſt be laid thicker; 
and turned now and then. The care is, 
that the root does not grow any more; 
nor the ſpire ſhoot out at the oppoſite 
end: but then there is alſo danger of 
mouldineſs from this degree of damp with- 
out growth; and this is equally to be 
avoided ; the frequent turning is the great 
article; une the workman muſt RE care 
to keep a clean floor. 

When 
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When the malt is made thus far 
without: any accident, it is the cota- 
mon practice to lay it on the kiln at once: 


but the true way is, to gather, itall up in. 
ane heap, and then let it lie twelve hours. 


After this it is to be turned; and this is | 
to be repeated every five hours, till it has 
80 done four times. The malt will be 


then ready for the kiln; on which it will 
be dried 1 in a few hours. As foon as it is 
dry, it muſt be removed from the kiln, 


=Y ſpread; thin, that it may cool and 
harden at leiſure. This compleats the 
malt, and it is fit for uſe. There is no 
great difficulty in the mak ing it: but thoſe. 
who! do not chuſe that trouble, will till 
find the uſe of underſtanding how it is 
done; for upon the right management of 
theſe ſeveral articles depends the goodneſs 
of the malt that is offered to ſale, or upon 


the ill conduct of ſome of the articles its 


faults, If it has not been ſufficiently 


| ſteeped 1 in the firſt water, t there will be *. 


hardneſs in the whole grain; if bad water 
has been uſed, it will have a muddy ſmell;, 


- if 4it-has been ſuffered to ſhoot from. the, 


point oppoſite to the root, which is what, 
the maltſters call acroſpiring, it will be, 
poor, thin, light, and huſky.: but if all, 
the care here directed has been taken, it. 


will be tender, ents and melloy 0818, 


11 * | will 
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oF BR EWING up 
will have all the good characters we have 
given for the choice of malt. 6 
The time of drying malt varies W 
ing to the kind intended to be made, for 
the difference of colour depends on the 
drying quick or ſlow. For brown malt, 
four hours will be ſufficient, becauſe of 
the briskneſs of the fire that is uſed. For 
amber malt, the fire being ſmaller, there 
will require about ſeven hours: and for 
the pale malt, the fire being very weak, 
the time will amount to twelve. 
Thus, from the ſame parcel, either of 
theſe kinds may be made _ mou 1 dif- 
ferent e pirfire. 49 
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HE next article is the chiates of the 
hop; and in this there is as much” 
care to be uſed as in either of the former. 
The ſoundneſs, the colour, and the ſcent, 
are to determine this choice principally: 
but Thave found a great deal alſo to de- 
ia pend upon the internal condition ng? 
He that would Brew good drink, muſt 
look ut ne Hops” that have not the two 
great requiſites, of a good colour, and 
fine flavbur; and, when theſe recommend- 
Ale J CE - them, 


* 
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chem, he ſhould tear one or two open, 
and examine the feeds. The leafy. part of 
the hop is only a kind of fine fragrant 
covering for theſe; and the ſeeds have 
alſo their valqe: theſe will be either per- 

fect or impeifect, or. even wholly wanting 
within, acconding to the time at which 
the haps were gathered and ate 
to the care uſed in drying them. 

If the hop has been gathered dew pov ties 
the feeds: Wil be fmall: ſhrivelled, and 
almoſt taſteleſs: if it has hung too long. 

or if it has been e en m_ 
Will be fallen out. 

When the hop has 3 . 
right degree of ripeneſs, and has been 
Carefully dried, theſe ſeeds will be found 
under the ſcales in a conſiderable quantity, 
and they will be full, and well-taſted. 
This is a great article in the value of the 
hop, though it has been miſtaken by ſome 
Writers ; and in general is little decrdef. | 
except by the moſt Jadicious. 5 

The newer the hop is, always the ber+ 
ter it will prove; for the fineſt part of its 

flavour is loſt in ſome degree in keeping, 
though it be ever, ſo carefully preſerved. 
Older hops may make bett that will keep 
very well ; hut it will want the delicate! 
flavour which the freſh. ones give, The 
e * flavour 227 be alſo loſt, by over- 
1 2 


8 — 


9 


*%. 


ene ws 
doilklog⸗ though che hop has originally 
been ever ſo good. Phis will be Meun 


hereafter. Ippon the whole, the hop 
ſhould he new, light, perfrct h clean, free 


from any ill ſmell, and ſhould have its 
own fine fragrant een ealle 


bitter in perfection. 9411 | 
The difference in price betereen the beſt 


ond the poorer kinds is not worthy to be 


conſidered, When we nns the vaſt 


difference 1 in the beer. 


Having thus echudibted be Wk with 
ahn nature and qualities of the ſeveral in- 
gredients, we are to conſider the liquor 
that is propoſed to be made of them; and 


the methods by which, according to thoſe 
qualities, eee be obtained i in the n. 


* e 1 ay 
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THAT we propoſe i in brooke is, to 

VV obtain an infuſion of the malted 
bord impregnated with all its agreeable 
qualities ; and not loaded with ſuch parts 
of it as are unpleaſant or unwholetome : 
to this we add flavour from the hop; and 
The REN mu it um py: of 
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What we expect and deſire to obtain 


r, the malt, is its agreeable balſamic 


quality; and from the hop its light bit- 


terneſs, and its delicate flavour. This 


Was always the intent and purpoſe of 
drewing; but it has in general been at- 
tempted in an irregular and injudicious 


manner. By long ſoaking in hot water, 


that is, by too long maſhing, we have 
been accuſtomed to draw from the malt, 
beſide its pure balſamic ſpirit, its heavy 
earthy parts, which have over- powered 


the others and, by boiling the hop a 


long time in the wort, we have been uſed 


to eyaporate that fine part, on which its 


high flavour depends; preſerving only its 
heavy and diſagreeable bitter. Thus, in- 
ſtead of a mild, light, cordial, and bal- 
ſamic liquor, ſuch as is propoſed to be 
made by brewing, we have had a heavy, 
heady, harſh, and auſtere drink, which 
has brought on thoſe. very diſorders that 
the other would have cured. 


We hope to explain thoſe of brewing in a 
clear and plain, as well as certain man- 
ner; and, upon that regular knowledge 
of the ſubject, to direct the practice, in a 
manner that all may underſtand, and ha 
wi 


Every art has its proper principles 3 and 
the better theſe are underſtood, the more 
ſucceſsfully the art itſelf will be ptactiſed. 
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will be certain to make the beſt, the plea- 


ſanteſt, and the wholſomeſt liquors the 
ſeveral kinds and denominations. 1 


of H A 2 VII. 
Fes. he Prineiple o Brewing. | : 


E are to et the fineſt and _ 
& 72 © qualities of the malt - now all the 
parts of plants give their fine qualities to: 
water by a light infufion; and, if too 


much heat, or too much malhing them 
together be uſed, the coarſer parts art alfo- 
drawn out, and theſe drown the finer: 
the liquor is no longer of the ſame nature, 
taſte, or flavour: and the very intent of 


what we ate about is loſt, by overſtrain- 


ing the means. There cannot be a 8 
33 of this than we fee every day in 


; we defire to make from this herb a 
plafnt, ti light, and cordial liquor; and 


for that purpole we pour hot water upon 


the leaves: this, after ſtanding a very 
little time, produces what we Icfite 3 - but 
if we boil the leaves in the water, or boil 
the liquor aftet we have made it by infu- 
flon, either way we fpoil it; in boiling 


he clear liquor, all the light and lealant 


part is loſt, and what remains rough 
and uauſeous; and if we boil the tea it- 
8 „ 
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ſelf in the water, we obtain a medicine 


not a pleaſant, drink. If we only keep 
the leaves and the water too long together 
without: boiling, and bruiſe and maſh 


them about, we obtain in the ſame man- 


ner a heavy, coarſe, and diſagreeable in- 
fuſion, that has 3 of the pleaſant- 


neſs nor refrehing quali y of tea mg 
made, F 


Theſe are facts ſo RUA that no one WA 


een them : they may be all applied in 


the ſame manner to an infuſion of malt for 


the making of beer; and that with greater 


force. Malt is a vegetable ſubſtance. as 
well as tea; and it will part with its 
qualities to hot water as freely as tea; 
nay more freely, becauſe of the prepara- 
tion it has already undergone i in making it 
into this form. It is therefore that boil- 
ing water is not required, nor is. proper 
for it. In the ſame manner the hop is a 
vegetable ſubſtance, that will give its 
agreeable flavour, and fine bitter, readily 
to hot water, and needs not long boiling 


in it; nor indeed will bear it without da- 
mage. Some boiling it requires, becauſe 


the liquor into which it is "PR is not thin 
and pure as water, but is already impreg- 
nated with the malt: but, for the reaſons 


already Siven, * As da it has * 


bettpr, 344 FIT 11 nen 


io is Bitten 


4 


As the a will RE ve its virtues 
_ beſt qualities to: water, wre ſhould no 
more let it ſtand too long ãn it; nor bruiſe 
and beat it about in it, than we ſhould 
tea: and as the leſs boiling the hop has, 
the better the drink will . we ſhould 
uſe whatever methods will beſt anſwer 
the purpoſe of making it give its virtue by 
a little boiling, We know, if any plant, 
leaf, or flower, be firſt ſteeped or infuſed 


in the water, and then boiled, a few mi- 


nutes boiling will extract its virtues as per- 


fectly as an hour would have done if it had 
been at once put into the water, and 


made to boil: therefore we ſhould by all 
means ſoak or infuſe the hop ſome time 
in the wort before it is put with it into 
the copper. | 

Upon theſe plain eee are 
certain in themſelves, and which practice 


and experience confirm in this very article, 


it will be eaſy to make a great improve- 
ment in the article. of brewing: for we 
ſee by them that the malt ſhould not be 
left a long time in the maſh- tub; but 
that the liquor on the contrary ſhould be 
drawn off after about three hours, when 


it has taken up all the fine qualities of the 
ingredient; and that we ſhould not beat 


it Abet in the maſh, becauſe that will 
make 


25 de Art and Myſtery 
make the liquor coarſe. In the ſame 
manner we ſhauld put the hops in a bag 
into the tub, which catches the liquor as 
it runs from the maſh- fat; and by this 
_ they will be ſo well ſoaked, that 
2 very little time will ſerve n. —_— 
them in the copper. 
(TPheſe- two regulations rica our 
brewing: an general in a very great degree; 
and Infiead of adding to the trouble or 
„ . will be a real ſaving of both. 
WM hatſoever can abate the time of batt 1 
ing the wort, will be doubly uſeful in 
the brewings of private families; becauſe 
their coppers being ſmall, :the effect of 
che boiting is much greater in the waſte 
of the liquor, and evaporation of its ſpiri- 
tuous part. In large coppers the evapora- 
tion is much leſs in proportion in equal 
time, and therefore the beer ſuffers les 
than in the ſmall; and this is one great 


reaſon, though it be not regarded, Why 


the brewers can brew better beer with the 
ſame quantity of malt, than ether perſons 
can for themſelves. Another great reaſon 
of their advantage is, that they brew the 
ſeveral kinds ſeparate: and in this it wilt 
bel well worth the while of private fami- 
lies to ĩimitate them; for ſmall beer which 
ne of the laſt „ ſtrong, 
0235288 | 18 
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is never nearly equal to what is made but 
with a moderate quantity of the freſh. in- 
| greſiges Blond: "+13 Kabel be 
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T TAVING: glen. be ON) iden of 
JI ü che nature of the ingredients, and 
the principles of rgaking beer, it will be 
proper that we now confider the veſſels 
and implements with which it tis to be 
performed. Theſe make W ba 
the furniture of;the,;brewrhouſeq and, 
when they are underſtoodd in evety part, 
the particular directions far brewing 10 
be plain, and familiar to the reade. 

The convenience of water is firſt 5 be 
conſidered: and as it Will be proper, af 
. poſſible, to have both kinds, there ſhould 
be conveniencies accordingly, a pump for 
ſpring water, and pipes for the river. 
We ſuppoſe. the perſon; ſituated, where 
there-are regular conveyances of water by 
common pipes, as the New... River, 
Thames water, or the like, in London; 
otherwiſe there muſt be the expence of 
carriage of the river water: but in gene- 
ral the ſpring-water may be had upon the 

| ſpot; ; 


122 _ The Ars and Myſtery 
ſpot ; and the nearer the well is to the 
brew-hooſe the better. 

A good leaden pump ſhould be placed 
in the brew-houſe; and there ſhould be 
a pipe to it, from the/pipes of ſoft water, 
which ſhould run juſt by the copper at a 
ſmall height above it, and ſhould have a 
cock. to open directly into the copper. 
This wilt ſave a valt deal of trouble; and 
ithus, as it Will be eaſy to fill the copper 

Sith either kind alone, of with a mixture 
eof both, there will be always the meafis 
x6f brewing any kind of maſt at pleaſure; 
lor indeed mixtures: of any two may he 
. thus manay | ed as deadily. Sinnen 2447 
„Af the deſigu be te brew bigh-dried 
malt, the viver- water from the cock is 
to be let in alone; if pale malt is the Kind 
o be uſed, the pump-water anſwers the 
purpaſe alone; or if amber malt, a mix- 
ure of the two! In the ſame manner any 
mixture at pleaſure of the pale and brown 
malts may be ſuited with a proper water, 
by mixtures of the pump and/river-water : 
and this we ſhall aſſure the brewer, that 
although the cuſtom is to uſe one or other 
of theſe malts alone, the pleaſanteſt and 
bbet> drinks of all are to be made by a 
mixture of the ſeveral kinds. Of this we 
Mall ſpeak here after. 


The 
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The copper muſt be proportioned in 
ſize to the quantity that will uſually be 
brewed; and it will be convenient to have 
it larger, rather than ſmaller, than the 
expected necellity, - It ſhould be placed 
on an eminence, the floos being raited for- 


W that, R where it ſtands. The beſt 


covering for the floor is that hard Dutch» 


brick led for ovens; and there ſhould be: 


3 | ba: W ſweet and dry, the whole; buſt- 


a drain from one part. which capens into 
the common ſewer. By the means of 
this e height, all the following 
purpoſts Will be anſwered, The; 
9 8 7 burulbriſter and better than if it; 
lay lower; there will be no ſlop by waſte 
or ſpilling, becauſe: the deſcent; of the 
ground will carty all down. immediately, 
and the drain will convey it away at onν,j 
to the ſewer: then the brick - pavementi 
will admit no wet to ſoak, ſo that all, 
will be dry about the copper: finally, as! 
the height favours a clear conveyance =» 
the: math-tubs aud*coolers, there ma 
an arm carried from the copper to tl — 
to let all the liquor out by turn of a 
cock, and ave the labour of ladliag it, 
accord ing tou the old method. The 
coppen muſt: ber ſol placed, that the ſmnG,K 
bat. have an eaſy and free current up the: 
chimney; and thus the brew-houſe: will: 


neſs 
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neſs will be cartied on with plesſure, and 
the maſter may look in from time to time 
without diſguſt,” This is a very eſſential 


conſideràtion; for, however diligent and 


| intelligent ſervants / are, there is no ad- 
vantage like the eye of their maſter.. 
1 1e copper cannot be placed high 


enough for an n to run to the man- 


tubs and coolers, there ſhould be a little 


braſs pump faſtened' to the inſide of the 
1 90 by which! the water or wort . 


coughs 30 b for chis is Bols tenth: part. of. che 
tro 


le of the old way of ladling out; 5 and 
it anſwers alſo better, becauſe of the : 


greater regularity of the het. 

The maſh- tub ſhould i be RG ep 
poſe the copper to hold a hogſhead; the 
maſh- tub ſhould be big endugh to maſſi 
a quarter of malt with convenience. It 
ſhould be round, and not over deep; and 


over its bottom there ſhould be laid a falſe 


bottom, which may ſerve as a ſtrainer 3 
when, by opening a caſk plaredibe low i 555 
the wort is drawn off imo the feceiver. 
The receiver ſhould allo be a round. tabs: „ 
ſhallower than the maſh- tub and tines: 
throuę 


dle brewing, for the lead is -cafily kept 


6 and: is incapable of 3 i 


any 
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bottom and fides) with: thin 
millec lead. This! is a vaſt advantage to! 
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any bad ſcent or taſte, as will ſometimes 
happen to wood in ſpite of the beſt care, 
The cold nature of the lead ſerves alſo to 
cool the Jiquor the more quickly, which 
is a great article in this veſſel, The 
maſh-tub is ta be placed fo high as to 
leave room for this to move under it, be- 
cauſe that will give the convenience of 
letting out the wort from the maſh-tub 
into it, and of conveying it back again 
eaſily into the copper. The beſt method 
of doing this is by a ſmall pump kept tor 
that purpoſe. This hand-pump mult be 
ſo high as to throw the liquor into the 
copper; and by this means here is the 
whole matter of-conveying the water into 
the maſh-tub, the wort into the receiver, - 
and thence back again into the copper 
again, without the common troubleſome 
and waſteful method of ladling it by 
bowls from one veſſel to another. 

There ſhould be two coolers, or backs 


as they are uſually called; and, to pro- 


portion them to a copper of a hogſhead, 


they ſhould be each ten feet long, and 


five feet wide in the clear, their depth 
very little. They ſhould be lined with 


I milled lead as the receiver, and placed 


againſt the wall as near as may be to the 
copper, one at two feet from the ground, 
and the other two feet above that. 

5: 106g D The 
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The working- veſſel or tun ſhould be 
placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from the 
Koolers, and ſhould be of a ſquare ſhape, 


and lined throughout with the ſame mil- 


led lead as the others; and the whole 
ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, if poſſible, that the 
cellar may be near, and be fo inuch lower 
than this working tun, that the beer can 
be conveyed by a cock and a pipe out of 


that veſſel into the casks. 


* Theſe ſhould be made ſo ſmooth on the 
inſide, that no fur or foulneſs can ſtick 
to them: but of this we ſhall treat here- 
after. Our preſent buſineſs is in the brew- | 
Houſe; and it is neceſſary to underſtand , 

this perfectly before we meddle with the 
affair of the cellar. There muſt be in the 


brew- houſe an oar to ſtir the malt in the 


maſh, bowls and other ſmall utenſils for 
examining the liquor, and a pipe lined *' 
with lead for conveving the liquor or wort 
from one of the veſſels to another. Tais 
pipe ſhould be made of ſolid good timber, 
and ſhould be five inches diameter in the 
clear. By this full fize it will never waſte 
any of the liquor by ſtoppage ; or by over- 
haſty pumping bubble our at the top, as 


pipes of ſmaller bore are very apt to do, 


when managed ever ſo little amiſs. 
This is the compleat furniture of a 
brew-houſe. It may be contrived at leſs ? 
wn, SE La expence; 
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expence; but what is here ſet down will 


not be any great price; and, when the 
veſſels are once made in this manner, the 


buſineſs is done, not only for the owner's 


life, but for ſeveral generations. The 


common veſſels are frequently out of or- 


der : theſe which are lined with lead are 
ſubject to ſcarce any accidents. The beſt 
| ſort of lead for doing them, is that of four 
pound to the foot ; and every common 
workman will know how to manage the 
. 5 
Common tubs may ſerve in the place 
of theſe to thoſe who diſlike this expence; 
and even a part of theſe may perhaps be 
ſpared, according to the neweſt method 
of brewing, which is that of working the 
beer only in the caſk. This will will be 
the ſubject of a chapter in the ſucceeding; 
part of this treatiſe. „ 


e 
07 abe ſeveral Opera! ions in Brewing. 


IHE courſe of the malt- liquor in the 
common way of brewing is this: 
from the pump or cock the water 
is delivered to the copper; from thence 
it is let into the - maſh-tub, when 
it is impregnated with the virtue and 
ſtrength of the malt; thence it is 
| ee oY ER fi let. 
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where it runs 
pure from the malt; fr from this it is 
pumped into the copper again, in or- 
der to be the better impregnated with the 
hop. Thence it is again pumped out into 
the coolers, and from theſe it is eb 
into the. working-tub ;- and, finally, from 
thence into the cask, where it is to be 
bie 4 is the round of the liquor from 
pure water to malt-drink; and in theſe 
ſeveral veſſels the changes are 4 
* ne hed 

The 8 of theſe changes, or the 
operations of brewing, ſhould be under- 
food in general before we come 10 ſpeak 
of the abſolute practice. This is the way 
to be perfectly underſtood : and, for want 
of this, the common directions are uſe- 
leſs; ſinoe, in giving an account of brew- 
ing, it is neceſſary to uſe the names of 
veſſels, and of the operations rv, 
in them, which can never be underſtood 


. thofe articles Are. firſt OS 
.c H A ” X. 


1 


7 : HE Tning is is the citing 5 1 be 


ing the malt in the water, in order 


to obtain its virtue; g and upon this de- 
1 8 bpends 


pends the ſucceſs of all the ſucceeding 
Operations. As the malt is ſo well Pre 
15 moderate degree of heat is ſufficient for 
that purpoſe : but this ſhould, if poſſible, 5 

be preſerved for ſame time -regalatly, and 


et ad ee ,, 
long maſhing, and of beating the malt, 
and which always ſpoil the beer, We 
find by experience, that water, of a cer- 
tain moderate degree of warmth alone, is 
fit to extract the virtue of malt; for, if it 
| ſhould be put in cold, very little of its 
|; ſtrength would be obtained; and, if it 
= ſhould be put on boiling hot, the conſe= 
quence. would be the ſame z the malt 
__ would part with little of its ſtrength. This 
may ſeem very ſtrange; but it is equally . 
true, and every common brewer Knows sæ⁊ 
it. Now, as one degree of heat alone 
does really take out the virtue of the malt, 
the perfection of maſhing would be to 
continue that degree of it. In the com- 
mon way the malt is put into the water, 
| when it is of this fit degree of heat, as well 
as the brewer can judge of it, and in ge- 
neral tolerably right ; but from that mo- 
ment it continues cooling. So that if the 
heat were ever ſo perfectly right at che 
time, it does not continue ſo to do any 
ſexvice. This has „ beating 
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A . 
of the malt in ſome places, and the over- 
leng keeping it in the maſh-in others; 
both of which are very wrong; the one 
thickening the liquor with abſolute flour, 
the other deadening it with the earthy | 
part of the grain. The perfection of 


finiſhed, the. __— ci cant with the 
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mathing would therefore be, to keep the 


Water and malt at that right degree of 
heat at which they were put together, for 


ſo long time as would ſerve for extracting _ 
all the valua ble part of the malt, and no 
longer. This may be done by placing the 
maſhing-tub in a larger veſſel full of hot 


Water, which may be repleniſhed with | 
Freſh heated water as it cools :| the maſh 


may thus be kept in one due degree of” | 
beat for the whole time. In this way two 5 
Hours will extract the full virtue of the 
malt ; and this will prove one of the n 
eſt improvements in brewing. 
This we ſhall direct hereafter wich all 
particulars; but it will be firſt proper to 
== the other operations, and give the 
een nnn of 2 adi | 


= 
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1 ” Hoping the Frog 4 1% ol 


1 x 18! is the bed capital een 8 
of brewing. When the maſh is 


5  Rrength - 
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ceiver, ſtrained from the grains. The li- 


quor ĩs in this ſtate called wort: it is pre- 

pared for working, but there requires firſt 
of all to give it the flavour and the virtue 
of the hop. This is done in the common 


way, by a great deal of boiling. We have 


| obſerved already, that a very little, with ; 


proper management, will anſwer the pur- 
poſe, and the drink will be proportiona- 


bly better. Therefore, in order to this, z 
the hops ſhould be rubbed to pieces tho- 


roughly between the hands, and then put 
L in a bag into the receiver, for the wort to 
run gradually upon them. After this gen- 
tle wetting and ſoaking, they will give 
their virtue with a few minutes boiling; 
and the drink will be not only better fla- 
voured with this ingredient, but will be 


the better alſo i in e 1 97 ſparing 1 the! reſt 


of the e 
CHAP. Xll. : 
Of Working the Beer. 1 85 4 Ln 


| boiled with the hops, it is to be 
pe into the coolers ; ; and from 


thence, when cooled, it is to be let into 
we working tun. It has now all the 


ſtrength 


F BRE IN 3 * 
ſtrength of the malt is let out into the re- , 


HEN the wort 1 Sion? auh 4a... 


—— 
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rengt of the malt, and the full virtue 
of the hop, and requires only fermenta- 
tion in order to give it that ſpirit we ex- 
pect in beer. The common Way is to work 
it in a lange open veſſel; but by that 
means a great deal of the ſpirit of the li- 
quor is loſt; nor is there a due regard 
ſhewn to the neceſſary time, or to the de- 

gee of the fermentation. The regula- 
ting chis degree of working will be one 
great article of the improyement of brew- 
ing; and the drink will be rendered much 
more {pirituous,- by ccvering up the 
working- tun very , carefully... We. Mall 
have occaſion to ſhew in the ſueceeding 
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Ele chus ald down the 1 


or theory of brewing, and ex- 


plained the.ingredicats, the utenſils, and 


the ſeveral operations, we may ſafely pro 


cred to the practice of the art; as cy 
term will be underſtood; and all the tie- 
| nie, ee ww! Wat enn . 
| m * wn 4 643 
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We , to > treat of the l all 

- the kinds of malt-liquors, of whatſoever 
denominations," and to direct all kinds of 
brewing, The moſt new and improved 
methods will be laid down in their place. 
But we 'ſhall begin with the old, direct- 
ing the common way of family- brewing 
in a method ſomewhat more regular than 
it is uſually performed; and from thence 
proceeding to the neweſt improvements. 
There are two reat diſſerences in al 
brewing g. ariſing e the making ſtrong 
and ſmall 0/2051. hag or brewing each ſe- 
parate. Of theſe two methods, the way 
of brewing each by itſelf is vaſtly the beſt; 


and we ſhall direct the particulars of it. 


But as many are fond of the old way, and 


think it eaſieſt and cheapeſt, we ſhall firſt 


give the beſt way of doing that. Upon 
this plan we are now to enter upon the 
ractice of brewing, by directing the 
beſt method of making ftreng 600.” ſmall. 
in the old way together. este Tee 
In all methods of Awing aber is a 
certain degree of fermentation neceſſary 
for impregnating the water with the full 
ſtrength of the malt; and many very diſ- 
agreeable ingredients have been uſed even 
by families to promote it: but theſe are 
not neceſſary. A due degree of heat be- 
ing R a een care may in this 


8 1 
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hole other 1 materials that is needful, and 


* . — pale kinds only two or one, 


. 
L 
} 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
[ : 
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Jafely. put in the place of all 


nothing. more. 10 Too long a all Ng we 
have ſbewn, is to be avoided; and a very 


little boiling of the hops is ſuffcient; aad 
this is what gives the general improve- 
ment in family-brewing. He will ſuc- 
Feed beſt who can bring his malt ſooneſt 
to give out its virtue, and can impreg- 
nate the liquor in the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt 

4 A with the hops for this delicate fruit 


its v Kantate in alen pee ara. 
"The malt 8 be broke in order Ray” its 
nicating its virtue freſh to the wa 


tier; and that ie done * mill. It * 
bot te be geound ß ne: for thongh, many 


practiſe this, it is a great Error... If. it b 


"eo cracked, ſo that no grain comes „ f 
Whole, it is ſufficient; for the intent is, 
that the water hould take out the virtue 

of the malt, det be mixed bd it in the 
manner of paſte or gruel. 


When the malt is ground, 4 ſhou 


#4 © ; ; 
Id lie 
pmetime to mellow in the air. This 


jd Vail . a cool room, where no fun 


AC acording. to. the. Ts” "Te 
be allowed three 


for the 9 1 fire a4 im drying the 


gl . | brown 
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brown Wals makes the air ue effect 
upon them the more ſlowly. After this 

ing in the air, leſs maſhing anſwers the 
bad the ſtrength of the malt is more 
perfectly extracted; and the beer will be 
conſiderably ſtronger, than it would with 
the ſame quantity of malt any other way. 
The great care muſt be, that it gets no 
damp in lying. The Place elt be cool | 
a perfectly dry. en e LPR 

When the malt is grun I with be 
time to look to the Prein welle, for 


1 poſſible care muſt be taken that they 


are ' found and clean. Cleanlineſs is as 
eſſential in the brew-houſe as in the 
dairy: fermentation, ' on which all de- 
pends, is a very nice article; and the 
leaſt mixture of foulneſs will diſturb the 
operation: the leaſt ill- ſeent in a | veſſel 
will alſo communicate itſelf to the 105 
Every tub, ani wiery veendi; ſhould 
be boiled in the copper, or very well 
| ſcalded, then thoroughly ſtrained, and 
then ſcalded again, and after this expoſed 
to the air to ſweeten. This being done, 
while the malt lies to ere we my - 
proceed to brewing. ä 
The greater quantity of beer is breed 


at a time, the better the work always 1ue- _ 


ceeds*: therefore it is viene in *. 
; ies 


- 
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lies to brew as much at once as the brew- © 
ing-veſſels will hold. But though this 

de always an advantage, the. ſmalleſt fa- 
mily may brew for their own uſe with 

profit; and they will have their beer of 
every kind much better, purer, and 
wholeſomer than they can buy. The 
trouble is not great; and the faving i is at 
leaſt one third part of the price, at the 
| ſame time that the beer in every kind is 

better. To accommodate our directions a 
to ſmall families, we ſhall conſider the 


= brewing of only five buſhels of malt; 


which is to be done into ſtrong and ſmall 
beer in the following manner, and, with 
due e me bees Aale 0 e 


a A P. Iv. 
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IE Yn 
4 


Fog that "hots LY Ws Feile of 

water, will anſwer, very. well for 
"five buſhels of malt. Suit the water to the 
kind of, roalt;. according to the directions 
in the preceding chapters; and, having 
filled the copper with it, make a, briſk - 
fire: . when the water begins to be hot, 


; _ upon | the ſurface i ny 2 Peck 


"#5 wu i + 
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of the malt, without ſtirring it in- Let 
it (vim; upon the top till the water ſim- 
mers, and juſt is beginning to boil: then 
draw, or ladle it out of the copper into 


| the maſh tub, and let it ſtand to Cool a 


little. K thick | team tiſes from it at 
firſt, and is ſcalding bot. This by de- 
grees abates in quantity and heat, and 
when za man can hold his head over it; 
upon the Water, ſo as to 

ſee his face in it, them it will be in apro- 


2 + pet condition for the malt. Save out half 
a buſhel, Which will be wauted after- 
the reſt gently into 


wards; and then pour 
the maſh- tub. —— the water is. 
While one 
ſurely and ſlowly, let another ſtir it all 


about in the water with the oar, and con- 


tinue ſtirring it ſome time after all is in, 


that revs oF da y:rhe> 1x? thoroughly 
gether. Some 

perſons beat 8 malt in the 

maſh- tub to break it, and force out the 


and very well maſhed to 
ignorant 


flour into the water ; but this we have 


ſhown! is wrongs. | It ſhould be very well 


ſtirred in, t hat all p 


par ts of ĩt may be wet; 


but nathing mene. ha seting it about 


in the imaſhing bripgs it to the ſame caſe 
as if it had been ground too fine; which 


1 e Have ſo carefully directed 
the Ry: „ bt. 


1 


is in- 


tended 


perſon pours in the malt lei- 
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tended es ee been a he WN 
not to be made into a maſt with the flour 
of it. When the whole is well ſtirred in- 
to the water, ſprinkleoon the half buſhe 
of maltthat Was! ſaved tout, and then ed: 
ver the maſh*tub with ſeveral ſacks laid 
one upon another, to keep in the heat; 
for the degree of warmth the water had 
zuhen the maſh was made, muſt be kept 

- upt'as carefully as poſſibllee. 
When the tub is'e6vered;/ let the cop- 
per be filed witll water again, and bring 
It to boil with a briſſæ fite.c This ſhould 
be ready about twWo hours after the math 
tũb is? covered up: the ſacks ate then to 
be taltem off; and this boiling: hot water 
Gur vf thie copper is to be let ita the maſh 
in the tub. At tlie ſame time open the 
Up) of the maſh-tub a very little way, o 

as to let out a ſtream about as thick as a 
crow quill, to run into the receiver, or 
under back; and let the liquor run off in 
this manner, till there i is as much come 
out as will fill the c This is the 


. prime wort, and has all ir e flavour © 


of the malt; und it will be as clear as fine 
old beer. When this ſine firſt wort is in 
the copper, tie up à pound” and half of 
hops in a coarſe canvas bag, 7 
into the copper to it. Theſe will ſwim 
upon the ſurface at * wang: during the 


| 774 19 5 va | | boi _ f 


and put them - 
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boiling, they, will ſink to the bottem; 


and this is the common rule taken that 


the boiling is ſufficient. - But this is not 7 


certain; and there are other rules by 
Which to know it. Ie is an article of the _ 
greateſt importance: : for much leſs boil- 
ing; will do than is commonly uſed: and 


if any mote be allowed than is abſolutely 
neceſſary, the beer will ee be the 
worſe, for i 6; 


The drier the hop | Fs 6 . it will : 


fink,; and the greener it is the longer it 
will keep upon the' ſurface. Experience 
ſhews this; and we find alſo; that when 
the hop ſinks quick, from its having been 
very dry when uſed, the virtue is not all 
got out of it ſo ſoon as it goes to the bot- 
tom. Therefore tho this be a good general 
hint, it will by no means anſwer for an 
exact rule: the eye will be a judge when 


the wort is boiled enough by its break - 
_ ings but the beſt judgment of all is laſtly 


to be found by the taſte. 


Therefore, when the wort Los boiled > 


- Cons little time, take up a little of it in a 
bowl, and let it ſtand in the cold ſome 
time; it will curdle, and ſeparate as it 
were, and this is called the breaking of 


the wort: a part of it will grow together 
into little lumps and be muddy; and, by 


continuing Wees thts lumps will 


MS; 


=. | E 2 3 


"ao D A e. ay 
Unbestand Ak av the bottom in ons mag. 
The liquor will be then clear again, and 
the boiling is by this judged to be fu 


Eee 


om this occafion; and by this alone we 
can properly judge when the : bop has 
given its full virtue to the wort, for that 
is the beſt of all mes be new ren to 
give over the boilin g 
I.! be breaking is Aerea in eint or ne. 
by ſo many accidents, that it is very diffi- 
Cult te judge by it with* any degree of Cet 
tainty. The Jarger tire quantity of wort 
that” is boiled; the ſooher it breaks. 
This is one | obſervation that eomſtantly 
Holds: Then the older che malt, re 
ſooner alſe it breaks; for if the falt be 
taken freſn frem the kiln; it will ſearee 
give any breaking in the Wort at all. 
Thirdly, the degtee of fire brings it en 
ſooner or later: for always the * 
the wort boils, other bag nn yg — * 
- equal, the ſooner it breaks?! 
quiekneſs of the motion eficreaſes the ten; 
deney to it. 115 
From all chis it eppes, chat $6 u 
aceidents may influence the 1 
the wort, that it eannot be admitted 
| alone, fora certain rule to determine fo 
nice a matter as the due boiling of the 
| a : wa this wy efſentiet,, h * all the 
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reſt of che articles ate of leſs importance. 
It has been the cuſtom in general, as We 
3 obſerved, to allow two much boil- ; 
: and this; beſide deadening the taſte, 
the beer in ſtrength: 
for the ſediment is made of the meally 
part of the malt, and the heavier tincture 
of the hop: it therefore contains a part of . 
the ſtrength that Was originally in the 
wort; and, the longet the Whole is boiled 
the more this ſediment, will encreaſe; and 
therelats. the more ſtrengih will be loſt. 
In fine, as tothe breaking, it happens 
1 theſe vatious cauſes, ſo uncertainly, | 
that it will be ſeen. ſometimes in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and ſometimes not in two. 
hours; and therefore it can never be al- 
lowed a proper rule by which to manage 
the 3 Neither is it any more ne- 


_ceflary:; for the fake of: clearneſs in the a 


beer; for it is Saſy 40 make beer without 
boiling at: all, or with ſo little boiling, 
that the, curdling ſhall not be ſeen, and 
yet that beer ſhall be as periectly, clear: 8 | 
any that can be.brewed..;..' 114-144 
e thee: reaſons, by whatſoever, rule 
the brewer is guided, he will find it an 
eſſential artiole not to let the wort bel 
too long for the fineſt part of the malt, 
and the light pleaſant 3 of the hop, "I 
Ld :EVAp ated»;Þy [-it, and. the liquor-1 18 
0 CBS and; MIB to the 
| x: taſte 
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taſte. Therefore let him — attend 7 
to the - ſeveral obſervations before laid 
don of the accidents that make the wort 
break ſooner or later; and, at the ſame 
time that he looks inte the wort, let him 
alſo taſte it. He will chus find when the 
hop has given its beſt flavour; and let 
him not wait for the fulling of more f 
tde ſediment, but get it out at nee into 
tze tubs.” It muſt then be drawn or ladled 
-out of the copper, and run through a 
200 that it may go clear into the Co- 
Then this quantity is to ſtand to 
| N and, in the mean time, the math 
in the tub may bei ſtirred about with more 
warm water; and, if he pleaſes, ſtrength- 
ened with a little freſh malt, as is the 
cuſtom of the London common brewers, 
and then drawn off and boiled up with 
the ſame quantity of hops; and in the 
. lame manner in all particu lars 
IT lhis is the plain method Aber As 
| far as the boiling off : but in the practice 
bf it there is to be a different courle vb- = 
ſerved, according as the deſign may be to 
bpbrew only ſtrong beer or both . wad 
LA: of mall. +47 TY x nin 23 g ; 
In the method Werte directed, i: 
; freſh malt be added to the 'fecond-tnafh- 
ing, the wort from this will be acvording 14] 
to the quantity, nearly as ſtrong as the = 
5 Feſtz and __ wr? a the wm | 
be: o 
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of clean, Plenſant- and Nholeſotme ſtrong 
Ay ot rf may, by 2 een 
on altering be quantity uf walt, male 
a d 2 as he pleafes. The 
remaind he the tub Fill ik buris oo 
kind of ſmall beer, by maſhing] it 
with cold water, and boiling this up with 
| the old hops: but When good full beer 
18 iBtefided to be made at the ſamie time 
with the ale, the different management 
muſt be in the ſecond maſh. Whatever 
ſtrength is to be given to the Imall beer, 
muſt plainly be taken from the ſtrongz 
but even in this eaſe; when good ſmall 
beer is deſigned, the firſt maſh mut fun 
off cleur for the ſtrong, and with allies = 
virtue ; only the ſecond cope of "water 
muſt be poured on duieke, bade fuffered to 
run off in à large ſtream. This Hort of 
the ſecond maffi will be wry: much inſe. 
tiot to the firſt; but, being mixed wich it 
in the keclers, they will Wake tegel a 
— drink; and there will remain ſtrength 
and virtue enough in the malt to afford 
tolerable ſmall beer. However, — 42 
ſmall addition of frech mak ill gave f. 
Tek: ſpirit,” chat no ohe WhO bree hom 
to> - ſhould ever omit to-give the ſmall 
intended for his own table: that afſiſ- 
1 According to this rule, to make 
the baer 4 Wy Amal beer | after the 
_ A691 . ; "TO | 


| Dag»; Cs great wort i 2 drawn 
off put in: a Copper . upon the 


e e e 155 7 haly and carer 
tally, -balf-a buſhel e mae mall, Cover 
ts N and ly 


il it up Wit in half 1 hops 
that was allowed td the former; and from 
. the Gmegraine, inthe Gae manner; there 
may be Jet adtawpganetben running; of 
| Aal — ut this laſt Will, he very 
1 Se ttt $059) att ni ad hu: 
1 me Wort. of 9 waſhing 
ros ãt is time to egin fermenting 
Aten Veaſt is the, proper ingredient for the 
Purpoſen and according 4 
ener! Wiel n ic he beer 
n worſe; whatever care has 
been taken in the preceding operations. 
1 I the brewing. be in winter, the, yeaſt 
maſt Aae while the Wort is milk 
warm. but if it bg in ſummer, it may 
13 d to be cold b. he wah), to do it is 
this ſome ycaſt muft def put into a large 
2 bowl, gh yg little of che wort juſt warm 
mixed With 4641 The yealt, will. ſwim! at 
| the. p. t firſt bu noms time, with - 
Aa. le.afliftance,; it Wil zahleng itſelf with 
tl wort. and. begin the £xpediadfermen- 
tation, It is then 10 be mixed with the 
Wort drawn from othe; coolers into, the . 
Working tun, The-fc nen a 
Senn 1 e . 175 1 n erea 
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ereaſe rn. 5 
ſurface of the liquor will by degrees” be 
covered with-'a fine -palezeolonte@&' curly 
| head; vor rifing image erer 
into gteat doe bliſters 3 for theſe dre 
Won uppbi Tannen p ches E 6 z-and:are 
generally owing 10 putting th nyeaſt 
while thei wort es 1 one let ree 
of heat is neceſſary pf 
mentation — 
In ſummer the — 2 | 
air-is. envagh ;5 und che wort dere fore nd 
ver arfwers © woll in ferme ntation atithat 
ſeaſon as when all the heat i ofiithe file is 
abſolutely gone. In the eolger months, 
as much of it is to remain in the liquorias 
Will give the ſame tmperias the perfectly 
4 „er, in ſummer, and) neching 
more. e engen eee £ 2 (63 
1 quart . thick and good yeaſt is a 
proper quantity fox the woghead- ef fach 
wort, as e have directedcto be mad by 
the two maſhiags. vo: i Rains t in 
lf the wort does not come on properly 
in the working, ſift over the ſurfac, from 
à very cloſe; ſieve, a litthe of the ſineſt 
wheatiaflour. It muſt fall ſo regularly 
und ntatly as to cover the whoterfurface 
of the wort, making a kind of artificial 
e which, . in the 95 ord 22 
idtog adi 621037 £ Be 231% (14 oem 
1971 F 


.d 868 ao chant on mes 1 
x deloys/oupoated: Wh rota fy io git 
II this Aer un nr l that in moſt 

probably ins the temperature of the air, 
; Which uffers the liquor tobe colder than 
is p Ope for fermentationa The beſt: way - 
| ro remedy lis; is by eneloſed hot water. 
Fill a ſtone jugg with boiling water, 
and * gradually into the wort. 
Ie will ank een of thei veſſel 
Wrming the ſiquor all che way it goez 
down and, When fat the; bottom, will 
communicate a gentle glow to the whole; 
and, as the liquor warms, the fermenta- 
von will- gradually and. properly com 
pit dr hi iar 21 % loo 2s 
2 common practice is totheat a little 
we wort, and put it to theireſt : but 
. this is a coarſe, irregular, and violent me- 
 thod;; therefore it does not ſucceed ſo well: 
=. the other ſeldom fails. Nineup 2900017 
ME. There'ate) other methods of enereaſing 
the fermentation, by the addition of par- 
ttieular ingredients; of which we ſhall 
|= ſpeak hereafter! Ginger is the uſual ad- 
x Ation among the good houſewifes; and 
= the common brewers find a peculiar: wn 
s *th4jpurging foot jalap. They uſe more 
of this drug than all the apothecaries Ain 
the kingdom. This is a truth the, drug- 
$ eis * _ z; and aa the govern- 
| 2 | 
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ment, which has ſo lately and ſo emi- 
_ nently diſtinguiſhed itſelf byithe care of 
bread, ſhould take into conſideration, If 
the eaſy methods befote directed fail to 
raiſe the working to a proper pitch, a 
blandiful bf bran tied up in a piece of can. 
: vas, and put into the vat, will often an- 
ſwer the deſign: or if this fail, the fars 
ther addition of two or three whites! of 
eggs, beat up With brand 2 we * 1:99 
| On the contrary, Works | 
violently, whichvis hüften the! alin, Gm 
too much yeaſt, too warm weather, or 
the like rep Loney. chu it will be checked 
at once and brought to a right condition; 
by putting in a lite freſh wort: colt „and 
ſtirting ãt gently about with A bow. A 
little of the wort mould therefore be ab. 
ways reſerved for this purpoſe. If this 
does not ſueceed, rub a piece of clean bak 
board over with. a ſmall bit of freſhi butter, 
and lay this gently in atione ſide of the vat, 
taking it out as oon as it has been there | 
long enough to-ſhew-its firſt effect. 
When the fermentation is brought to a 
,Y proper ſtandard or degree, the dare muſt 
de to keep it at thai for a due time: his 
ſhould; not be re 
nights; and, if ſomewhat longer, tlie 
= better.. 3ks mi h ai id Paid +> p82 
| HAM #0044 2440. HI "ah ME - cl. 
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118 is Sande; Jomgd 2 
thecycaſt. into dhe working wert from time 


to time, and thus to keep itiãn the y 
jiugetan r 
is repdered very Rrong: by this method; 
but it. is neither ſo pleaſant as it Will! be 
when worked only a moderate time, nor 
ſo Wholeſome. In the other Way, which 

is the true practice, whenithe:yeaſt begins 
to fall, put up the drink into the veſſel; 

and, When zit has dope Working in the 
veſſel, it will be'ifit for ſerwice be 
man. beer is to be managed i in. the ſame 
way: and thus there will be a hegſhead 
af ales and the ſame quantity of ſmall 
beer, af mote ot leſs 
to the Gifferent warnagemants;abd. _ 
| wilt be: and-wholefome. 
This may be called the ei 
1 way of brewing ; and, it will anfuer very 
'4 well: for the uſual method, where the per- 
j ſon, is not nice or delicate in his malt» 
bauer, vor intends it for Keeping; but 
is content to brewas often as his oaſſc is. 
dat, and g0 drink the general æun af home 

1 htewed qr e nc hishastt mc 104 
bot the. practioe of brewing. is capable 
9 peing carried to mueh greater parfec- 
dien: and the Hrſt advance toward that 
is, to brew every kind of malt · liquor fe 


| * The ſeveral: methods we hal! 
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now proceed to direct, according to the 
lateſt and beſt diſcoveries. And we may 
venture to ſay, that no art whatſoever has 
in late years — the ſubject of ſo man 
6 as this of brewing. 

M./ält liquors, when we ſpeak of them | 
in general, are are of three kinds, 1. Strong 
Beer, which is intended for keeping, and 
is called October, becauſe the beſt is 
brewed in that month: 2. Ale, which 

18 ſtrong malt - liquor, but not deſig ned | 
| 2 keeping: and. 3. Small Beer, whicks 
when made but of a moderate ſtrength in 
the way we ſhall direct, will keep a ve 


conſiderable time, * bo n 
the W Wet 


. 81 NN 0 | 

0 1 A P. XV. 
+, — » » g 4 1 2 71 Fi * 3% , 
7 be aucb ef Brewing the "ef. Js 
0 10g 1 211 9 73 2 W 
Ir dhe conveniepcies ol, the brew-houk I 
Til ſerve: for: brewing three or four 
.hogſheads of -OQober or ſtron beer at a | 
time, that will be the beſt practice. We 
will ſuppoſe. three hogſheads. The, re- 
ceipt will equally ſerve for any larger or 
(maller quantity, only allowing. ml due 
—— the ingredients. For b rew= 
the three hogſheads, n quar- 
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77. = ö ah Dry | 
ters of gates malt. Let” it be ſuch 
as has been malted about a quärter vf 2 


year, and has lain in a lar ge heap all that 


r 


time te mellow. Ses that it be perfe 
ſound mw ns 6 oclean 


_ From any other mixture. Letthis 
be Peusd n este, juſt To; much, that 
every ruin is Faibt y\brokea,” and no 


more: then lay it 49 7 ima 
Mad y 
ons i 6&4 haves petifect fine malt, 
in 70 b 
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USE « a a; 4 and well taſted 


the nature and kinc df the malt, but per- 


malt” ar e 


rilk Ache fre, Atid bring whe water to 
Amine 1 but Gon“tiget 487 boik upe then 
= it cr * Kgoithe: mah wh, 


in a cool 
ce, and let ir lie eighteen hours. | 


Hi vw otib Its TY Mew i263 


the c tin a ger ef wipougd” 
%FH t 20/480] an bund oH c- 
mon falt ; and When it Begins to heat, 
"of d ene zugk a evariſe' neue, as 


L 
the Wiss When this is on, 


7 


aer, ſofter or Harder according to 


fectly pure. When the water is got into 
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right condition for brew+ | ö 
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which. maſk be placed ede r, a. as 
before obſer ved, with the coat of malt 
vpen: it and let iti ſtand. till che thick 
vapour ceaſes, and you gan conveniently 
look: down into zit, and ſce your face. 
When it is in this condition, pour in tie 
malt, ag little at à time, and let ſome 
other perſon iſtie it about all the while it 
8 in; that thete may be no elod- 
ag of it 4ogether; in any part. Whes 
402 is in, let the- —ç— be continued a 
little, that you. may be dure every part of 
10+malt is free! and well mixed with the 
| liquor; tbenofill up the: cavity between 
the outſide of the mæſh: tab and the outer 
veſſel with water of the ſame heat, chat 
in the maſtr- tub was when the malt was 
put in: keep water. boiling to ſupply the 
place of. this as it cools + obſerve the tem- 
8 at firſt, and one in ten minutes 
draw off as much ef that which is Co as 
will be needful to make room for ſo much 
freſh boiling water, as. will bring the whole 
to the ſame heat ĩt had at firſt; and every 
time the freſh hot Water is put into the 
ſpaee between the two veſſels, giye a very 
dom and gentle nene lt in * 
maſh- tubi- zn betline 
Ila theſe double veſſels pony is to 3 
41 Ong, cock 7 with 
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is to let that out as it cools; and another 
through the real bottom and falſe bottom 
of the maſh· tub, which goes alſo through 
the outer veſſel; for diſcharging the clear 
wort, when the maſhing is done, into the 
receiver. - No maſhing=veſſel of any other 
kind can keep a due heat, or ' anſwer the 
urpoſe of opening the ſubſtance” of the 
malt; for if the water be too hot when 
the malt is put in, it hardens inſtead of 
8 it; and if it be too cool at firſt, 
it ſoon grows into full condition of ſer- 
vice. The malt is to be kept in the maſh 
tub in this manner one hour and three 
quarters; and in that time another c 
of water, equal to the find: mult be mute 
ready, covering it with a head of malt, 
"vm bringing it juſt'tofimmer. 
A little "before this ſecond copper of 
water is r. „the firſt wort is to be be- 
gun to be run off; and the hops are to be 
_ "prepared for ſoaking in it as it runs. 
This is the improved method of brewing. 
The whole quantity of hops for the three 
hogſheads of this beer, which is intended 
for keepibg a-confiderable time before it 
is uſed, muſt be eighteen pounds, that ie, 
ſix to each bogſhead "Therefore as the 
quantity of one hogſhead is now: in the 
maſh, take fix pounds of 3 ſprinkle 
them oer wi ith very little ſalt, and rub 
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them well to pieces between | the hands. 
Tie them up in a loaſe bag of coarſe can- 
vas andi put them — receiver, that 
is under the maſh-tub-: then let the wort 
run clear out at the tap 
a ſmalb ſtream, not thicker than a large 
ſtrawi; anch let it run upon theſe bruiſed 
hops. This will nah them, ſo that they 
will readily, ad that at once as it were, 
give their full virtiie, : when the wort 
comes to be boiled. The ſalt that is put 
to the water, and to the hops, is nat 
endugh to give tlie leaſt taſte a0 the wort; 
bat it guilli give it a k inch of ſpirit that wa- 
ter alone never has; and will! make it 
exttact . much better than it otherwiſe 
would, the virtues both of he n and 
; of the Hops. mM. 1 5 | 
1UAs:thewwort drains Godin theimals, in the 

math: tub, chere: muſt. he a gradual ſupply - 
from>theicopper of boiling! water. The 
intent is, that a hogthead of wort be run 
off; but though ſomething more than a 
bog head bf watet was uſed. tp allom for 
the quantity that the malt ſaaks up with 
wud vetur mz yt thiwhold1quantity: muſt 
nt be had from What Was firſt in the 
mas- tub. There are to be three ſuch 
maſſaiugs ſrom this quantity raf the malt; 
aucb one is to follbw ani Without let 
ting W a 


He F 3 when 


in the maſn- tub in 


Art” and Myſtery 
ben the i ſo far drained out of 
the maſn- tuh, that the malt begins to 

look dry, let ſome of the hot water be let 
out of the copper into the maſſi- tub; and 
ſtir the malt well about in it. This muſt 
be let in very gradually, cooling it firſt to 
a due degree; and by this means there is 
to be a ſupply of water kept to the malt, 
while the firſt wort runs off: ſo that when 
there is a copper full run into the receiver, 
the ſecond copper of water will be all got 
into the mah ds) toe „ 4516, 
The hops will have been all this time 
ſoaking and the copper being now | 
empty, the wort in the receiver muſt be 
pumped or ladled into it, and the hops 
put in with it; then the fire muſt be made 
up, and the wort muſt be brought to boil 
briſkly, Let it boib a quarter of an hour, 
and no longer: then let it be drawn off 
into the cooling backs; and the copper 
be ere the eren 2 1 time "with _ 
mu eee e 2 

In dhe roc 80 1 „ The 
cond copper is now maſhing; i muſt 
he Airredigently-about, and there muſt be 
boiling water from time to time added as 
before to the quantity, between the maſh- 
tub and the outer veſſel, to keep up an 
equal degtee . This maſhing muſt 

W an „ nen 2 | 
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already parted with a great deal of 
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zn that time the third copper of MA muſt 
be got to a due — heat. FT MY 
Wben the time ist near ir 
pounds more of the hops muſt be e Ju 
ſprinkled over with a tea ſpoonful of lalt, 
and thoroughily rubbed to pieces in the 
hands again: then they muſt be tied up 
in a bag as the former," and put into the 
receiver. The ſecond maſh having now 
been kupt at a due degree of heat, the ap- 
pointed time the wort is to be let out 
in a ſmall ſtream into the receiver, run- 
ning upon the hops. Manage this ex- 
actly as before; and, PER. 16 much of 

Abet wort has run off that the malt begins 
to be dry, let in ſome of the, . 


out of the copper. This may be of a de- 


gree of heat, ſome what greater than the 
firſt or ſecond; becauſe the grains having 


engthy require it, and becauſe; being tÞ 


 be-maſheda laſh ries, ſomething more.in 


point of heat is neceflary... , 1 ,,- 
When there is the full. quantity of a 
era pt of this ſecond. wort, 
Rap the cock ef the walh tub, Het in the 
"remainder; of the water from the copper, 
and- e ee put in the wort out of 
the receiver into the copper. i the bag 
andere along 8 95 f. 5 - 8 
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— 1 A date malt having been ſaved | 
out for the e covering che water 
6 Xp pit the mays: both theſt Arti- 
* m iche duly Attended to ein the 
ended aporations:wetrevenhinigtic 
it therefore beft; for the fake of avoiding. 
three repktitiofis; td fame theſe: articles 
here together. The quantity of water in 
Exch Leßpef, is to — as win ab. 
16W u folf hogſbend of wört, beſide what 
the fülle Yorks? up. Upon :eath heopper = 
rr of water, there is to be ſpreadiu chin 
of malt to keep in the ſpiriv; and 
Ws each thaſh'there ds alſo to be ſptead 
the'tuantity*6f baff & beſhel, by way of 
15 an, ＋ holes Dttich tt. 10% rh vd: 93 
copper of nter being now 


aria ut on the"eap of freſh malt, 
W zan "tht etz w ahd ketilit 
Nan ht 2 the Water, (between the 
Guter tu AR walk te a tiof a 
due heat, to Fees” I e 
wirmth int the! mt 1 n ao WT; 
A uma cof Wil belHechflaty oct * 
we ng ind "Water Her this — 
ÞHecadte Other wil . 
| 10 the Heating Wiel Waters Er bell 
0 Alle rr e {per time of che 
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8 BREW IN G. = 
The fecond running of wort being now 
in the copper, btiſſe up the fire, and 
bring it to boil: let it l 122 = 
minutes, and no longer 3 ay: * Tur 
on: off into the coolets. iii 3116 170 
The buſibeſs no becomes caly; xi che 
is only one maſhing remains, which is to, 
be in the maſh-tub an hour and half; and 
no longer. Then rub the laſt quantity 
of hops, which is to be alſo fix pounds, 
between the hands, without any tle : for 
— 5 2 is mo thinner, and: 4 will take 
upon them alone; tie them up in a 
bag, ages * put them into the receiver. 
When the Bach has ſtood ts times tury 
the cock to run a ſome what larger iſtream 
and, when the liquor is; all come off, 
pump it, or ladle it into the copper, and 
put in not only the hops new ſoaked, bu 
alſo the two former parcels. Boil all to- 
gether: ther ſame: time that the laſt copſtr 


was boiled, and then let the wort run off 
ice the coolers..." ; 1 52l10 lib sag v * 1 
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leans 23.34 £3. Men 1228 404. a3 
| HES E three worts being mixed, 
make one regular and excellent 


ity, in which there is all the ſtrength 
f and 


of the 


uſe of the double beſſtl f 


e ere 


„ 2 Ark Wanne i 


r malt nery:penfedlys bod 
the entire flavour, Ig, 3 Sitter of the 
hops; without any of the earthy and heavy 
part of the grain, orief thabwuſters/ and 
unpleaſant taſte. which hops Field when 
en a vaff deal of ma 
ing. Ein SHEET itt lem Ma 21 
The: proof of this Zeal: Conindg: 11 
is beer Wik keep ever ſo long z and 
hence it . 8 bas giredall 
n e keeping ende | 
to the other 1 e 


che wort has all the victus/of the malt, 


that the grains lar m aH. 
rf this 


brewing” has been managed . 
a@ly-according-: io the orders here. aid 


down, there cbuld not be ſmall beer made 
ins that any dne could drink, 
the ful virtue having been taken aut by 
theſe repeated maſhings, with a ge 
beat. Tos ne i bas bod ea, 

If any one diſlikes the. addition of this 
ſmall quantity of ſalt, it may be left out; 
but the beet will ngither be ſo ſtrong, fo 
brifk, nor ſo clear without. it. As to the 
or maſhing, with 
the hot water between, that is eſſential. 
Ir Nen this! dependarthe: entire virtug of 
the malt being taken into the wort. 


— 


dne Ns ne of the. puttisg the 
ba- N hel e 


1 deity Licks; ud ne beer 
vrhich is made thus never foxes;: as the 
brewers call it: but the grrat article is, 
that being thus: :ſcaked /by>(Begrees, and 
inrth&owiter, they will: gixe gut 
their virtue th ſo little boili ng; vas will 
not damagerthic drind 3 Ferran the wart 
is boiled too-long} as is the moſt common 
of all errors in brewing, it becomes too 
thick to ferment perfectly, and its ſedi- 
ment can. bever gettlear down ; ſo that 
all the pains which can be beſtowed, and 
all the judgment thät an be employed 
afterwards, will never dener it good and 
Perfect bacndetake Nie 
Qne thing there id 5tvabis grreipt which 2 
difffrs fam the common practice, and the 
uſual ere this is the degree of boil- 
ing given n to the three coppers of Worts. 
It is to boil the ſecond longer 
than the Hurt, and the (third longer than 
the ſecond z and, with the common 194 
of making, this is certainly! right: but 
hen the bent up in ĩts propercheat 
alf the time, by the water between the 
two tubs, leſs and leſs bailing always an- 
Auers for the fuccecding; worts .: Tithe 
time here directed fon each, is nearly hat 
dort; and pechaps comes as choſe ta a good 
general rule, as any meaſure of time cam; 
mage. ea add, if che wait b: ju ach 


7 20% 
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5 13 is Arctic; and tk 1 tle 3 
regularly from the beginning, this very 
time almoſt to a minute will do the bufi- 
nes; but the eye and taſte arg the true 
und certain judges, andi they muſt deter- 
mine whether the! Worts ſhall be kept in 
the copper a few! minates longer, or run 
off a little ſooner than I car page oo di- 
. 2 Jay TE COMIN > 1M 3 
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HE worts in common brew ing are 
uſvpally cooled ſeparate, and let 
don into the tun one aſter the other ): 
But chis is an injudieidus practice; for 
the buſineſs-4s to mix them perfectly, 
without which they will not enter upon 
the great article of fermentation reę egalarly; 
"and they can never be mixed hore as 
while the ſeveral: parcels: are all-!\warrm. 
is therefore we have directed the run- 
ning off the worts from the copper into 
the cobler gs; one to the other. „ag 
there are two backs or coolets, as we haue 

directed, that are large enough/ithe beſt 
way of all is this let all the three worts 


run into the upper of the twe backs or * 


0 and, when: the third is in, . 
28 
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of BREWING: 61 
the whole ſtand two hours; then draw it 
off ſlowly and leiſurely into the under 
cooler or back, and by this means leave 

behind any coarſe ſediment that may have 
come in with it. 

In this 0 cooler let the: while: 
ſand till it is perfectly cold, if the wea- 
ther be mild: but if the ſeaſon be very 
cold, let there be a very ſmall degree of 
heat remain in the wort: then draw it 
off leiſurely and flowly into the workings - 
tun, ſo as not to diſturb the liquor in fal- 
Ing i in, and to leave a ſecond tediment 1 in 
_ the Tooleee [2712 i-- 

As in ſeveral points this receipt differs 
from the common practice, and from what 
are called the beſt receipts for this kind of 
beer, it may be neceſlary, as we go on, 
to ſay in what the difference conſiſts ; that 
thoſe: who chuſe the old way may follow 
it, and ſuch as prefer this, which is in- 
deed vaſtly 1 rable, may underſtand 
the reaſons of the e The ſeveral 
points in which the variation conſiſts, 
may ſeem little; but it is on theſe little 
things the excellence of brewing de- 
pends. 1 - I 
It is a common: * that the worts 
are to lie thin for cooling; and the uſual 
practice, which in theſe caſes is to let the 
A one parcel. after: er into the 
N coolers, 
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coolers, 1 thence into the tun, favours 
it; but experience in this perfect method 
of brewing ſnews otherwiſe. In this way 
the whole three -bogſheads of wort are to 
be in the upper bs together; and this 
Way the whole will cool more ſlowly in- 
deed, but much better, than in the three 
rcels ; for while it cools in this large 
de, it mellows all the time, and it lo- 
ſes leſs of the ſpirit; for when the wort 
is laid thin, as brewers expreſs it, hat is, 
2 ſmall quantity in a broad cooler, the air 
has great power in evaporation; and the 
wort not only becomes thicker, by what 
it loſes in the cooling; but what is much 
more eſſential even than that, this loſs is 
of the moſt ſpirituous and excellent part. 
- Theſe are the diſadvantages attending 
8 the common practice, and the common 
rules for ſpreading the wort thin : but 
beſides the benefit ariſing from the pre- 
venting theſe by our method of cooling in 
. _ large body, there are ſeveral particular 
- -advantages attending this practice. The 
mellowing of the wort from a perfect 
mixture of its parts is one; another is the 
\ certainty that all the three runnings are 
Perfectly mixed one with the other; and 
conſequently, every part of the liquor is 
alike before the working begins: and . 
| Ow oy {ce eparic matter 
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twice over, namely, once in each cooler, - 
which being the heavieſt part of the in- 
gredients, and, perhaps, ſome accidental 
foulneſs with it, would habe prevented 
the regular and perfect fermentation. 
Every one knows how delicate and nice a 
point the working of beer is, and ho- 
ſmall a quantity of any improper ſubſtance - 


is able to check it: therefore this is a 


very uſeful practice which gives any ſuch 
matter, that may by accident have got in, 
time to ſeparate from the wort. The 
perfect mixing of the ſeveral parcels of 
wort, is a point as eſſential to the regular 
fermentation, though it be not ſo well 
underſtood, for the working never begins 
regularly, unleſs it begins in the Whole 
liquor at a time; and it never can do that, 
unleſs the ſeveral portions. of it are per- 
fectly mixed. This mixture cannot be fo 
well ry in the common way of brew- 
ing; but in this method it is done com- 
pleatly, partly by the time the three parcels 
ſtand together in the upper cooler, partly 
by the running of the whole from the up- 
per to the under; and, finally, by the 
running of the whole in that cool and eaſy 
manner into the working- tun. e 
Having now got the wort into the tun, 
and explained the reaſons of our particular 
5 in every article, we are to pro- 
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|  ceed to the fermenting or working of it. 


We have a fine ſubje& to work upon; for 
this will-be-a clear, ftrong, and excellent 


wort; and nothing js wanted but care to 


make this fermentation as compleat, in its 
kind, as any of the other operations. 
When the wort is in the tun, imme- 


diately get to work upon the yeaſt. Care 
muſt be taken to get that which is per- 
fectly good, and it muſt be mixed with a 


little of the wort firſt, in a large bowl. 
Some of the wort muſt be ſaved for this 
purpoſe, as it is running into the tun, and 
2 little more than is directly wanted for 


| this ſervice; becauſe if the fermentation 


runs too high, Which is what no body can 


Foreſee whether it will cr not, then a lit- 
tle of the cold unfermented wort is of all 


things the mildeſt and quickeſt method to 
hack 15 


- The yeaſt 1 be thick and in perfect . 


condition; and about three quarts 


all be- ſuffcient for the working this 
quantity of beer. It muſt be mixed very 


gradually with a ſmall quantity of wort 


Jet into the bowl for that purpoſe, and 


then the wort and yeaſt 1 gently Li 


into the tun. Cover it up cloſe, and 
watch it from time to time carefully, to 


| ſee that the fermentation goes on as it 
r It ought to begin very gently. | 


, 
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and-encreaſe gradually ; and if it proceed 5 
in this right manner, there will be firſt a 
ſmiling flowery head upon the whole li- 
quor, and by degtees this will thicken 
into a yellowiſh white cruſt; and, upon 
holding the head a little over it, when 
uncovered, there will a ſharp penetra- 
ting ſcent ariſe, The head wil from this 
time thicken more and more, and the 
ſcent will become more penetrating, for 
the ſpace of three days and nights: at the 
end of this time it will naturally abate, 
and by degrees ceaſe; and the drink is 
then to > be got into the caſks. ky "I 


vt 
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HIS is the orte of fermeltatte 
when all goes as it fhould do; ank 
to this we are to endeavour to bring the 
working, as nearly as we can, when; 
from unfavourable ſeaſons, or any other 
TN, it does not go on naturally 
rig t. . 1 
According to dle barlbty of theſe acel- 
dents, the fermentation will ſometimes 
be too flack, and ſometimes in the con- 
 trary extreme, too violent: theſe, as they 
ariſe from contrary cauſes, require per- 
G 3 fectly 
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| __ different remedies : but of a the 
mildeſ are always beſt. | | 
If the working does not come on folh- 
ciently, ſtir in the yeaſt with a clean 
whiſk lightly and gently, two or three 
times. This will bring it, in moſt caſes, 
to a juſt degtee of fermentation. The 
"whisk muſt be made of a few long twigs, 
end it muſt be perfectly clean; then ſcald 
it in boiling water, and ſhake and wipe it 
dry with a clean cloth: this will preſerve 
ſome flight warmth, . which, when it 
is uſed, will put the parts of the liquor it 
touches into a ſtate of gentle fermenta- 
tion; and this, aſſiſted by the motion, 
and by the bringing in of the head, 


will extend itſelf. to the whole. The 


whisk muſt be uſed with a gentle and 
careful hand. The great point is to take 
- it in time, for; the mildeſt methods are 
always beſt; and theſe will do then, 
though they would not afterwards. The. 
uſe of the whisk alone, at a proper time, 
when the fermentation firſt flackens, will 
fave the * neceſſity of having 
teegurſe tof other expedients, all violent 
affiſtances being hurtful to the drink in 
the end; and many of thoſe which the, 
common brewers uſe on this occaſion, 5025 
enn to * bealch. 9 te * 
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If by neglect, or any other accident, 
the wort in the working: tun be in ſuch a 
ſtate of low fermentation, that this mix 
._ mw and ſtirring-in the yeaſt will not bring 
i id he! right, the expedients already 
mentioned, under the head of common 
brewing, are to be uſed... The ſifting a 
little fine flour over the ſurface, ſhould be 
the firſt tried; and the next ſhould be the 
putting in a ſtone- bottle fall of boiling 
hot water, covered cloſe down,. that none. 
of the water can poſſibly. get out of the 
bottle to mix among tue wort. If theſe 
are not ſufficient, the putting in a ſmall. 
bag of bran is to be tried next. The. 
practice of beating up whites: of eggs 
with brandy, and. putting them into the 
veſſel, is not ſo proper for theſe fine beers. 
But if good management be uſed, one or 
other of the methods here dated Will 
bring the fermentation to a due height; 
or, if they fail fingly, they may be uſed 
two or more together; always obſerving 
the rules of moderation, and being care- 
ful to avoid putting the wort into the 
other extreme, of too violent a fermenta 
tion; which is certainly as dangerous 4 
fault at leaſt as the other. bus, iF 
whipping i in the head alone, which is the 
way that always ſhould be tried firſt, does 
not ſyoceed,. Pot! in the ſtone- bottle of 
72 1 hot 
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hot water, and hip it in again from time 
to time as it riſes, — this aſſiſtance. In 
moſt caſes this will do: but if it does 
got anſwer ſufficiently, put in ſuch ano- 
ther bottle of hut water well faſtened 
down, fift over the wort a little creamy 
head of flour, and put in a ſmall bag of 
bran: then obſerve from time to time to 
whip in the yeaſt that riſes, and the 
ene will ſoon be at its proper height. 
Cloſer covering in all theſe caſes brings 

on the fermentation the more haſtily; and 
therefore, when there is occaſion to uſe 
ſeveral. of | theſe aſſiſtances together, be- 
_ cauſe of the difficulty of bringing it to 
Work well, the covering ſhould always be 
' increaſed in proportion; and ſhould not 
only lie cloſe over the top of the maſh- 
tub, en A 5 over We EVE down to 2 
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Y theſe means the ort may be 
Went to a regular way of ' work-' 


ing, when it is naturally flow : but there 


:« nl equal care to be taken that it does not 
eme on in too violent a degree; and „ 


the appearance of this as much manage- 
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ment is to be uſed to prevent it. Too 
much heat in the weather will ſometimes 
occaſion this exceſs of fermentation; and 
ſometimes, when a better ſeaſon is choſe, 
the ſame thing will follow from the yeaſt 
Having been put in while there was too 
much heat in the wort. Theſe are the 
moſt uſual and the moſt obvious cauſes; 
therefore timely care ſhould: be taken to 
avoid theſe accidents by a choice of cool 
weather, and by ſeeing that the wort is 
perfectly cooled in any thing warmer wea- 
ther befure it is put into the mg), 


tub. 


1% Rut ” from aka; thels a: 
or from any other i cauſe, the wort fer- 
meat too furiouſly, if the head grows up 
too quick, riſes too high, and ſwells up 
into large bliſters: when this is ſeen in 
time, there is no great danger of harm 
ariſing from it; for as ſome of the wort 
has been ſaved out, and kept perfectly 
cold for this purpoſe,” no more is needed 
than to put this to the reſt. The whole 
or a part of it muſt be uſed according as 
the Violence of the fermentation is greater 
or leſs; and this will ſeldom Fal to 
check che fury of the working, and bring 
the whole to a due temper. The effect 
of this muſt be aſſiſted by taking off the 
coverings from the working: tub, either 


— 
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in part or entirely: but when all is ſet 
right, and the degree of fermentation is 
what it ſhould be, the tub muſt be co- 
vered up as cloſe again as ever; for the 
more the ſpirituous vapour which riſes in 
fermentation is at liberty, the greater 
quantity always then riſes of it; and this 
being loſt is all ſo much loſs to the beer. 
But there is another reaſon why all poſſi- 
ble care fhould be taken to prevent too 
great a waſte of this, Which is, that a ſe- 
cond fermentation of the beer, though of 
a lighter kind, muſt be expected a it 
is in the cask. Without this it will ne- 
ver be fine ; and this will not come on 
well if the ſpirit of the liquor has been 
waſted: by this open working. It is for 
this reaſon, that beers which have been 
worked in an open working: tun, as ſome 
will do, always fail of that perfect clear- 


neſa, and ſpirited taſte which thoſe have 


 which- have been worked under care. 
And-for this reaſon, no beers are ſo per- 
fectly fine and brisk, as thoſe which have 
been worked only in the cask, when that 

has been well-managed, au has ſuc- 
_eteded happily. | This is a method of 
which we ſhall ſpeak in a facceeding 
chapter, and care and perfect right ma- 
nagement may make it very ſuccetsful : 


eder, no method can exceed this 


which 
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which we are here giving, When it is 
be. right in all articles. £4114 
If the putting in of the cold raw ms 
and uncovering the working- tub for a 
time does not anſwer the expectation in 
checking the violence of the fermentation, 
let no ingredients of any kind be added; 
but open the door and windows, and let 
in a freſh and thorough air. If this does 
not check it, draw the wort out of 
the tub into four or five ſmaller veſſels, 
and let it he as ſhallow in them as is neceſ- 
ſary. This will abate at pleaſure the ex- 
ceſs of the head; and it is not only a cer- 
tain remedy in caſe of extremities, but is 
_ ealily proportioned to the degree of the 
' excels. Thus, when the working is very 
furious, a greater number of veſſels may 
be uſed for drawing it into, that it may 
lie very thin; and, when it is not ſo vio- 
lent, a ſavaller number may ſerve. The 
common practice is to put in a parcel of 
| Pewter plates and diſhes: theſe operate 
„by the greaſe which remains upon them 
notwithſtanding waſhing ; and a cleanlier 
method is the buttered board directed for 
this purpoſe in common brewing: but 
neither is proper. When the fermenta- 
tion is well regulated, it is to continue 
about the time we have named, that A. 
two as and a half, or at the moſt three: - 
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but in this caſe nature is to determine; 
for it is not the number of hours, but the 


condition of the wort, that is to aſcertain 
the time of putting it into the cask. In 


this caſe no arts are to be uſed to prolong 


the fermentation, but at a natural time 
when it begins to ceaſe the liquor is to be 


got into the barrels. If the yeaſty head 
be beat down as it riſes, the wort may be 


kept fermenting eight or nine days; and 
the drink would be the ſtronger for this: 
but it would be ill - taſted, and never per- 
fectly fine, without worſe arts than thoſe 
here uſed to make it ſo. The intent in 


this Ke which is meant for the 


fineſt beer, that the fermentation 
ſhould riſe 3 to its proper hei ght, 


and in the ſame manner ſhould ks. its 
natural decline. The ſpirit is to be kept 


in by covering the wort while working, 
and this will naturally continue the work - 


ing perhaps ten or twelve hours longer 


than it would have been if pen; then 
the head will begin to fall, 8 ſharp va- _ 


pour from the wort will riſe in a leis de- 


gree, and every thing will be plainly coming 
to a ſtate of reſt. This is the time for get 


ting the wort into the cask, for it is in- 


N to take a ſecond fermentation there. 

The motion of the liquor in getting it 
into * reach will cantiiblite to this; 
1129 5 5 ; I 
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but it with not come on well; unlefs there 
be ſome power of the firſt fermentation 
left there to bring it on. Art may anſwer 
the purpoſe of bringing on a fermentation 
in the cask, when the original working 
is entirely over; but that i is not the pur- 
poſe: nor will the liquor ever be petfect 
* managed in this manner. The fer- 
mentation in the cask ſhould be a conti- 
nuation of that in the tun, not a new one 
brought on after the other was over; and 
it is this, and this only, which can make 
the drink perfectly fine and leak.” 


c H A 8 XXI. d 
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Herefore, When the falling of ne 
head ſhews the fermentation to be 
declining, let the wort be let out of the 
: tun. This muſt be done by a cock, and 
5 that ſhould be let into the tun at five in- 
ches above the bottom, for ſo much will 
be thick, making a kind of ſediment; 
and this muſt be carefully left behind: 
only the pure and clear wort being taken 
off. This ſediment is not altogether uſe- 
leſs, though it muſt not be let into the 
cask of the fine beer; it is conſiderably 

Arong, and will be a * addition to 
H ſmall 
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ſmall peer, which may be brewed. after 
this, and while it is working. This is a 
point that has been diſputed; but there 
is no guide like experience, and that de- 
clares in favour of this way of uſing the 
large ſediment that is thus made from the 
drawing of the fine wort from the tun. 
The casks ſhould be got in perfect good 
order by the time the wort will be fit for 
putting into them; and this is eaſily dope, 
becauſe we know perfectly when they will 
be wanted. Eyery thing ſhould be of the 
beſt kind for this excellent ſort of drink, 
and conſequently the casks for keeping it 
ſhould be of good ſtuff, and well made. 
No wood is . but heart of oak : and 
they ſhould be ſo well made, that. the in- 
ſide being true and ſmooth, no foulnefs 
Can lodge. If they have been painted 
ſome time, they will keep the drink the 
better, for the paint ſtops up the pores 
moſt perfect! s and by that means con- 
fines the ſpirit of 0 drink much better 
than plain wood: but this ought to be 
done in time, and they muſt be yery, well ä 
freed of ſeent, by FH a: in the air, he- 
fore they are uled,; for the abominable 
ſmell of freſh. paint would certainly affect 
| the beer while it was in ſo delicate a ſtate 
28 e * put this fine beer into 
a new. ask : the bre WF. to prepare _ | 
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veſſels for it, is to ſcald them very well, 
over and over, and then keep one or two 
brewings of good ſmall beer in them. 
Theſe will thoroughly ſeaſon the cask ; 
and after this nothing will be required, 
bat ſuch thorough good cleaning as may 
be given by boiling water, and a little 
hard broom. When caſks are painted, 
this ſhould be at the time of the firſt ſeaſon- 
ing, that, if any flavour of the Paint ſhould 
be troubleſome, it may be in the {mall 
beer, and not in ſuch as is of this value. 
| While the beer is put into the casks, 
make a reſerve of ſome of it in a ſmall 
veſſel by itſelf, to fill up the others as 
they work over. It is the common prac- 
tice to fill them up with the very beer 
that has worked out of the veſſel: but 
this is a coarſe method, and not fit to be 
uſed for theſe fine kinds of drinn. 
| Let the beer be drawn ſoftly and care- 
fully aut of the working-tun, not to diſ- 
turb the ſediment it has made, and fill up 
the casks quite full. The drawing from 
the tun to the cask will put the whole in 
motion; this will affect the languid fer- 
mentation; and the working will begin 
again. They muſt be ſuffered to work 
out at the bung- hole; and, as tlie quan- 
tity is diminiſhed, that way make it up 
out of what was reſerved in the ſmall 
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_ cask for that purpoſe. This muſt be done 
with great care, not to diſturb the fer- 
mentation that is now going on in the li- 
quor ; and the. beſt method of putting it 

in is by means of a tin-funnel, with a 

long ſpout : this ſhould be. put in ſo far, 
that the end of the ſpout is two inches and 


a half buried in the beer, and then the li- 


quor from the reſerved cask muſt be gra- 
dually let into it, by pouring gently into 


the funnel, This will fill up the veſſel. 


Without giving the leaſt diſturbance to the 
liquor: and thus it ſhould be kept filling 
up from time to time during the work- 
natural period of this ſlight fermentation: 
_ according to the nature of the malt, the 
water 9 the degre S of boiling, Or the ſea- 

fon of the/year, but moſt of all according 
to the management of it in the working 


tun, this will be longer or ſhorter: ſo 


that no time can be fixed when it ſhall be 
over : but when it is, and all is .quiet, 
ſtop up the casks cloſe, and let them 
ſtand till the beginning of the next year; 
that is, ſuppoſing the beer was brewed in 
October, which is in general the beſt time 
of all, it ſhould ſtand perfectly quiet, and 
without any mixture, till the following 
ſpring. In this time it will perfectly fas 
| „ Iktelt. 
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itſelf. The cold of the winter ſtop- 
ping all inteſtine motion in the beer 
will affiſt in this, but in the begin- 
ning of ſpring the weather will take 
effect, and there will begin a new fermen- 
tation, 'which will laſt all ſummer. To 
prepare for this, the vent-hole muſt be 
opened, and it will be eaſy to ſee whether 
the fermentation is or is not begun. If it 
be, the vent- hole muſt be left open; and 
in that manner it is to continue all the 
ſummer ; if the fermentation 1s not yet 
2gun, the hole muſt be ſtopped again; and 
once in a week it muſt be opened to watch 
the beginning of this new fermentation.” 
This is a good time for putting thoſe 
ingredients into the beer, which are ſome- 
times wanted: but we need not name 
them farther here, for in beer thus brew- 
ed, and managed throughout with this 
due care, there will be no occaſion for 
any aſſiſtance more than the beer will get 
itſelf from time. If the examination of 
the beer ſhould be omitted, till the fer- 
mentation had got any power, and the 
veſſel all this time pegged faſt down, there 
would be danger of its burſting ; for tho” 
a very little communication with the air 
be ſufficient, as we ſee by opening the 
vent- hole; yet if the veſſel were every way 
cloſe; the power of the fermenting liquor 
would certainly deſtroy it. | 
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The veſſel ſhould. ſtand with this open- 
ing till autumn. Uſually a week before 
Michaelmas, or there-about, is the time 
when this laſt fermentation naturalh 


_ ceaſes : it was brought on by the encrea- 
ſing heat of the air in- ſpring, and it 9 
off as ĩt cools in autumn. 


The beer may now be conſidered as 


compleatly fermented: the hop will be 
mellowed in it, and onę uniform taſte will. 
Prevail in the whole, which will be a mix- 


ture of the malt and hop mellowing one 
another; and neither will be predominant: 
therefore all this beer can poſſibly want 


now, is perfect clearneſs. This is ſo great 
a recommendation to all malt-liquor, that 
ſuch as has been brewed with this ex- 


pence and care, certainly ſhould not be 
deficient in it. If it were now ſtopped 
up, and to ſtand the winter in quiet, it 


wauld of itſelf fine down, by ſettling 2 
ſmall ſediment, and be very clear: but it 
is eaſy to help nature in this operation, and 
to cauſe the ſediment to fall more fully 
and more regularly. The only ingredient 
that need be uſed is iſinglaſs; and this is 


o perfectly innocent, that there is no need 


\ ta decline its aſſiſtance. The beſt way | IQ 
- uſing it is thus: | 


Buy two.ounces.of beaten iſio alalss 3: and 


1 that. it 1 . . that 
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there is no part of it thicker than a piece 
of thin paper: cut this very ſmall, draw 
out a gallon of the beer, my put K iſin- 
glaſs to it; ſtir it well about from time 
to time, and let it ſtand till it is perfectly. 
diſſolved, then ſtrain the ſolution: through 
a coarſe and perfectly clean cloth; 1 
out the bung of the veſſel, and carefully 
put it in: ſtir this about to mix it with 
the whole, and then lightly lay over the 
bung: there will be ſome ſmall motion 
in the liquor from this, and the bung muſt 
not be put faſt down till it is over. Then 

faſten tlie bung, and only leave a little 
opening at the vent- hole: then let it ſtand 
three weeks, and it will then be perfect. | 
It may either be drank from the cask or 

bottled, and will be very fine, ſtrong, 
mellow, well. taſted, and ., wholeſome. 
Where the intent is to drink it from the 
cask, ſtill there ſhould be a reſerve for bot- 
ling, and the beſt way is to drink off two 
thirds by draught, and then bottle the 
reſt, which in a good cellar will ſoon be 
in excellent condition. 

If the whole be intended to Ki bottled 
off, the time is at one year's end ; in the 
ſame manner as for drinking from the 
cask. If the beer be brewed in October, 
it will be ready for bottling the October 

following; and, to give it full perfection, 
| | Ws 
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; FT The Art ani Myſtery 
it mould ſtand a year in the bottles; fo 


that the beginning of drinking it ſhould 


be two years old from the brewing. 


Ch This 1 is the compleat method of brate : 


ing the October, or fine beer; and who- 
ever will obſerve the ſeveral rules cannot 


fail of ſucceſs. As to the degree of ſtrength, 
What is here directed for He quantity of 
malt, will make ſuch as ſhall be ſufficient- 


ty potent; but it may be varied in this 
matter, at the pleaſure of the perſon, by 
encreafing or diminiſhing the quantity of 
malt. The allowance in this receipt is 


about thirteen buſhels to the hogthead. 


There are ſome who brew with oaly ten 


or eleven buſhels for this Kind of drink ; 
and others who go as far as twenty 


buſhels : but this ſeems to be a kind of 
medium between the ſtronger and the 


weaker kinds; what we” call the ſtrong 


October being generally brewed with fix- 
teen buſhels to the hogſhead, for thoſe 


with twenty are too heady. There is no 


drink pleaſanter than this kind, with the 
degree of ſtrength here e py and 


n ne can be more Wholeſome. ' 
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| of Brewing 5 common F ani: Ale. 


HE liquor called ike in diftines 
tion from beer, is uſually of leſs 
ſtrength; and is leſs tinctured with the 
hop: being intended for drinking ſoon 
after it is brewed; not for keeping years 
as the other. This ſhould be brewed 
alone, that is, without any ſmall- beer to 


be made from the ſame malt. The mes 5 


thod of brewing is in general the ſame in 
all kinds; but as there are particulars 
needful to be regarded, in order to ſuit 
the operation to each particular kind of 
drink, we ſhall here give the method of 
brewing this kind, with all the needfal 
management. With regard to the 
ſtrength, that is to be according to ee 
one's bene pleaſure; but ſome ſtan- 
dard muſt be fixed for the directions to 
be given here; and therefore we ſhall 
make the allowance eight buſhels to the 
hogſhead; which will make a very excel» 
lent drink of this kind. 

The beſt method is to mix it; and the 
proportion I have found moſt agrecable 
is fix buſhels and a half of the amber malt, 
and one and a half of the high dri 
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brown; not the porter-malt, for that 
does not mix well in the maſh with ny 
other; but any of the common Horn 
dried malte. f 
Let this be rend ns and let t 
be made ſomewhat finer than the former 
kind, but ſtill not any thing like fine: 
every grain ſhould be broke and {plit, 
that is; broke twice. The brewer will 
know by this what to direct; it cannot 

be done with any ſuch exactneſs; but this 

is a kind of ſtandard that may do by way 


of rule. Let this malt, when ground, 


ſtand in thie ſack one day and night. or - 
few hours leſs than that; and then it will 
be fit for brewing. Chuſe for the water 

ſuch as is ſoft, no matter how it is in 
bother reſpects. As much of this muſt be 
boiled as will allow for the ſoaking up 
of the malt; and afford a clear hogſhead 
of the wort, with allowance al ſo for waſte. 
Set this on in the copper, put in a table- 
ſpoonful of alt, and make the fire briſk, 
a flight ſcum will riſe to the ſurface; take 
that off, and then ſprinkle! on about three 
quarts of bran: let it remain till the water 


fimmers and is going fo boil,” then skim 
this alſo off, and the water will be per- 


fectly clear and ready; damp the fire and 
draw off half of the water into the maſnu- 
tub; then. let it ſtand till the great ſteam 
is 


is over, jy: you: can 1 into it. Then 
pour in all the malt except half a buſhel: 
let it lowly and gradually into the water, 
aud let ſome perſon ſtir it all the while, 
that there; may not be the leaſt lump of it 
together; then ſtrew over the half buſhel 
that was ſaved out; and thus leave it two 
hours, covering it up carefully to keep in 
the ſteam, and filling up between the 
maſh· tub and outer veſſel with hot Water | 
from time to time as it cools 
When the two hours are expirnd, Dh 
to pieces in the hands three pounds. of 
hops and tie them up in a coarſe canvas 
bag; put this into the receiver, and then 
bran to let in the wort from the maſh» 
tub in a fine ſmall ſtream, running di- 
realy upon the hops; and with/a whisk 
bg 2 
lightly, ta promote! their. firſt moiſtening 
in the liquor. As this ſtream is running, 
obſerve the other water. We ordered the 
fire to be damped when the firſt half was 
drawn off; and by this time the fire being 
kept low, this water will be about as hot 
as the water in the maſh-tub was when 
the malt was put in. Brisk up the fire 
by one ſtirring, to make it alittle Hotter, 
and then run it 255 by degtees upon tbe 
grains; as the firſt wort is run off into 
1 e 1 Thus, when. the —— 5 
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the bag in which the hops are 
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of one maſhing is got into the receiver, 
the ſecond quantity of water will be in the 
tub. Let this ſtand two hours as the firſt 
did, keeping up a regular heat, and co- 
vering it; only take bare to ſtir it very 
well together, but without beating when 
it is firſt put together; and in the ſame 
manner to take off the covering, and 
Nir them once more at the end of the 
firſt half hour. All this while the firſt 
wort will ſtand upen the hops; and, 
when the two hours are expired, this ſecond 
wort is to be let off from the maſli- tub to 
the firſt in the receiver in a large ſtream. 
The grains will be very well exhauſted by 
this management; and the worts will be 
| thong, with all the virtue of the malt. 
Let the Worts ſtand in the receiver Ohe 
| eur in which time they will let fall a 
ſmall but coarſe ſediment. Then the 
whole, except this ſediment, muſt be got 
into the copper, together with the bag of 
hops; for though there have been two 
maſhings, there need be but one boiling. 
As this drink will not have time for ſet- 
tling in the cask like the October or ſtrong ; 


„ beer, all poſſible care is to be taken to 


dlear it in the wort. For this reaſon the 
| Wort is Rot to be pumped out of this re- 
ceiver into the copper, as was direftca | 
* * nnn of October; but care 

5 _ thopld 
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ſhould be taken in time to raiſe the re- 
ceiver upon a foot, ſo that the wort can 
be drawn out of it by! a do mar an 
inch from the rkg 9114 | 
The elear-wort muſt be put teste 
copper with the hops, and boiled about 
eigliteen minutes; the exact time muſt 
be known from the eye and taſſe, becauſe. 
it varies conſiderably n different bre wings, 
from the weather, the natute of the _—_ 
and other cauſes s 
lt muſt be then let into the upper 
ebe and, after ſtanding an hour, it 
muſt be draws from that into the lower; 
ug the ſettlement carefully behind. 
this ſecond coolet it muſt iſtand till it is 
perfectly cold, if the brewing be in ſum- 
mer; otherwiſe gedit Rana till it 
is milk-warm. 1. 2TE ot 

Then it maſt be kedff:i into ahi a 

ing⸗ tum {till leaving the ſettlement be- 
hind and te clear wolt will be then in 
perfect e good ordeti for working. 

Theſe ſeverab ſettlements of? the 1 
will be a vaſt advantage to the ale, mak - 


ing it nearly as dear as old ſtrong beer: 
and the quantity that is Joſt: wili be very 
| triflin gs! However; lit: wilt be proper to 
make allowance for it at the firſt propor- 

tioning df the water; becauſe the bre We 
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ing is ede to yield; a full hegfhead; 
and there can be no making up of the de- 
ficiencies, without; greatly hurting the 
drink. Therefore, in the firſt allow- 
ance, there muſt; be : three: gallons of 
1 water for each buſhel of malt; allowed 
for what will be ſoaked: up in the grains; 
| and if a half gallon to the buſhe},. that is, 
four * quantity, by, aJpwed 
farther ſor this article, it willy makeup 
the loſs of all the three ſediments, 
The wort being thus got into the tun, 
the manner of working it is to be in all 
reſpects the ſame wiith: what We have dir 
rected for the other kinds & quart; of 
yeaſt will be ſuſſicient, if it is good in its 
Find; and this is to be firſt put into a lit- 
ue of the drink in a bowl, and then mixed 
WH: with the whole. The tun is; then tobe 
covered up, and kept to the right degree 
of working, by the methods hefpre: direc- 
ted. After this the drink. is to be got into 
| the caſk, by drawing it clear, out of the 
| working+tun, - and leaving the full ſedi- 
ment behind: a ſmall quantity is tq be 
ſaved to ſupply what is loſt in the work» 
ing in the barrel: after his, When the 
Working is thoroughly over, it is to be 
ſtcopped doun. and will im a little time be 
mt to tap. It: will be a mild, U 
1 and my wholeſome * 5 
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| Of Brewing Small Beer. 
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0 $T families han got into Sit re- 
1 gular a way of brewing their mall 
. — their ale, that it will be not eaſy 
to per ſuade them out of it : bat they may 
be aſſured, that if they have any value for 
that kind of drink, it is their intereſt to 
brew it alone : for the trouble is very lit- 
tle more than the other way, and the 
drink is incomparably better. The me- 
thod is very littie different from the brew 
ing of any other kind. As to the quan- 
tity of malt; or ſtrength of the beer, that 
3s at the pleaſure of the perſon ; but, how 
ever it is intended in point of ſtrength, 
the brewing ſhould be performed at once; 
and all that is made ſhould: be of one 
kind, not a ſtronger firſt and a weaker af- 
terwards. We ſnhall give directions at the 
rate of two buſhels and a half to the hogſ- 
head, which will make a very excellent 
kind. Mix two buſhels of amber malt, 
and half a buſhel of brown : let the whole 
be ground a little more than is done for 
ſtronger liquors, but then not fine. Let 
it be laid out on a floor, or in a cool airy 
room, eighteen hours, and then ſet on 
kalt A hogſhead and. two pails of water: 


* this : 


$ - 
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tis is * proper quantity for the firſt cop- 

per, as it will yield. a clear half hogſhead 
of wort. Put into the copper a handful 
of hops, as much ſalt as will lie on a ſhil- 
ling, and a race of whole ginger; ſift over 
a little malt to keep in the ſpirit, (ail a 
make it boil : let it out into the ma 
tub, and let it ſtand to be ſomewhat 
cooler than for the ſtronger kinds of beer: 
then pour in the malt, except abdut à 
peck; and ſtir it a good while very care- 
fully together, nat beating it about haſtily 
to break it, but mixing it very well with 
the liquor: then ſift on the malt that was 
ſaved out, through a coarſe ſieve, and co- 
ver it up; let it ſtand two hours, then rub 
to pieces a pound and half of hops, and tie 
them up in a coarſe bag: put them into 
the receiver, and let fk wort run out 
upon them, in a ſmall ſtream. While this 
adh is ſtanding, the ſame quantity of 


; | water muſt be brought to a due degree of 


heat. It ſnould be ſomewhat hotter than 
the firſt; and when the maſhi · tub is drain- 
ed pretty near dry, this muſt be let in. 
It is to ſtand two hours as the other did, 


4 and then to be run off tu the reſt in the , 
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When the grains are ih ee the 
Seng is to be put into the coppe r With 
the hops; 7 and it ſhould en Nl k half an 
ii. 211497 O73 ns ine 20 n 
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Hoh © fer more boiling is neceſfary, for 
theſe" {mall Worts, than for the ſtrong ;- 
nor does it do them ſuch miſchief. After 
this the workit 5s to be managed as in 
other caſes; and the beer will be capable 
of keeping 19 à perfect fineneſs; and will 
far exceed that ordinary and poor kind, 
which it is poſfible to make after other 
drinks. When ſuch fmall beer has ſtood 
bit a due © fineneſs, there is no wholeſomer 
3 remember to have drank at Sir 
cos Gaſcoigne' s, ſmall beer, Which 1 
think was made in this way, and kept a 
que time, which every one allowed ex- 
ceeded in Pleafantneſe, "any 1 ſeaalt rink of 
WA wharwever, - | OI - 1 
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TOTHIN G has occafioned more diſ- ry 
pute or more diverſity of opinions,. 

than the affair of porter. It is a drink in 

a manner peru London; ; and wich 

| has been attempted In vail in many other 7 
parts of the tingdom : ; it would be a great , | 
advantag e if this drigk cold be brewed, 

in our great trading towns, eſpecially. 
1 53728 1 this of this cha ter if to lead 

a oo : {t by eV. 
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the miſtaben i .. fancy oaks brew- 

_ Ing is by any natural means "Aimiecd to 

: = ndon;;. -and, ſegondly, by, giving a plain 

* method. by which porter has Ben. brewed 

in a private family. Finall ly, as 
though real porter, is, nor ever will Ye. 
entirely equal to the; fineſt that is made at 

-, - public, brewehouſes, we ſhall give the 
reaſon, of that which is prineipally ow- 

ing to the great guantity brewed together. 
and in a great meaſure alſo to the conve- 
niences of thoſe brew-houſes. The reſult, 
Ve hope, will be, that Private families 
may, if they pleaſe, brew porter for their 
| + own drinking; and that thoſe who have 
an inclination to attempt it in the public 
and larger way, at a diſtance from the 
metropolis, ,may. ſet, about it > 58 = a ra- 
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's to's any. thing; ; particylar 3 in 0 in- - 
AA gredients; of porter, it is idle to. 
fancy it. All beer is, made of malt, hops 
and water; and „the partigular additions 
uled to the porter ate only two, ifinglals, 
and the juice of e This I 
Ae right e ak w l We a 


having 


my - 7 
| 1 


| having had 055 Cm n with 
a a gentleman,: NAS, concerned in this trade, 


bur who now having left it off with a fair 
fortune, i above deceiving me, as much 
as he is phe being deceived himſelf. 
What is thought by the common people 
to be ox's. blood, is nothing but the el- 
derejui : before gy too; and the oth 5 N 
ingredient is only... beaten, i nglas, ell 
E pore 125 3 1 Ben 
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To 1 0 5 PAT it as it comes. be 35755 we 
have. obſerved ; already, is a high dried 
kind, mäde e of very ordinary barley, dried 
with culra There,would be! no, difficulty 
in any per on 's having this made at a com- 
mon-maltſter's.; nor indeed is there any 
flity even for that trouble, ſince it is 
e made, under the name of Por- 
2 in many places. As to the hops, 
all that 18 neceſſary is chuſing the beſt = 
theie, kind.. A careful maſhing is then a 
great article; 3; and for the reſt, it is 
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tice in Fee other malt- H. 


malt. Let 1 
only to 


a head of malt, 


malt. T he water in the copper ſhould | 


em ihe Sahib ptac- 
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und ph orely; 15 22 
crack 0e not to let ojrt the 
fleur. Lay it in cl place two days and 
one night. Then ſet on a hogſhead of 
Toft water; and ſo much more as will al- 
go for waſte} according to the Aifections 
before given: This muſt be covered with 
. to kee p in the fpirit 3 ati, 
When it has once boiled up, the fire moſt 
be immediately damped,” and about one 
third part of i it Wurfes ſet! nto the maſh- 
tub. Then it is to ſtand: till cool.” It 
muſt be cooler than what is required in 


the common method of brewing 3 and 


then the malt to be poured gradually = 


While it is pouring in, it muſt be Abel 


very well about; and, when all is in, 


1 ſhould work it ſtill round 7 


74 


Found; firſt one way and then another, for 
half an hour together ;' but this muſt be 
done gehtiy, hot te brdiſe or break the 


be 


n 
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be kept at: a little more than the heat of 
that which is uſed for the maſh in com- 
mon brewing: and; when the malt hag 
been thus maſhed A; full half hour, there 
muſt be as: much more let in as will make 
it in the whole. ſomething more than half 
the quantity of the water. This muſt all be 


very 1 ſtirred once together, and then 
covered with the malt that was left out 


for that Purpoſe, - : it is then to bg covered 
cloſe up in the; 7 e A7 the 0 
e to ſſtand tN/o hour 1 1 ; 
{HIM bruiſe. four Fit of hops be- 
tween th 8 ande, and tie them on 
bag; put them into the receiyet onuader= 
back, and let the wort run out upon th em 
In a fine, ſmail I er 1 By this is 
running, ſtir up the Capper, 
and make the. ——— . .confidera- 
. bly hot; then run it on upon n the g Pan 
when the other is t Deen off and, 
after ſtirring them well, about, e 
maſh-tup, And iet them ſtand, tyo, bougs 
more. Then run is ſecond, wort upon 
the firſt, with the hops ſtill in. it; and let 
them ſtand till quite cold. F112 
Then, lay a gaſk a. little above the bot⸗ 0 


4 


a of the receiver, draw. off the, whole is. 


| directiy. ſo as to leave the coarſ, er. that 
NF has ſettled. behind; pour the wort into 


dhe ts put in the hops TI: itz 5 
" bo 
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let off the wort into 


dat yen can bear to 
Then draw) it off (leavin 


8 "oy 0 — — —_ 


I Head, Which will this 


92 7 4 lint Ache 
bol Alen abet — „Then 


e upper back ot 
evoler; in Which let it gang tilt fo cool 


put your hand in T7 


in the Taj 
ment behind) its dre ohe, er under 
cooler. #101 eien ne nne 3D r 4 -- 
_- let it Hand till only ungen 
then prepare for Working; into 
3 14 of! good und moderately = 
chick Work gently abdut with | 
t e ut it into 
hay LEO Wert out of the cooler 


Tun gradually Rito che tun, 16 a8 to fend 
N 1 Aeave its Own fell inet 
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re will be e pure wort led 
22 Vera RAE, wid well 
mixed ich the yeaſt in che tun; then let 
be elofe coveredup, and gradually there 

de feen tb path r upch i: a fine mähr⸗ 
zen every hour, 


And at kant rife" in waves, and then In Hitle 


yok "i. 
* 


s. This is che perfection of its fer- 


mentation. The tun moſt be uncovered 
ftam time to time to look down into this; 
And when it has artived at this head: which | 


Will 'vftally be in about fix and "thirty 
ours, it will be time to have the caſk. 


quite ready. This fine head will ſoon be- 
wal to fall; and then it muſt be drawn off 


® 
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into the caſks leaying again what. ſettle. 
ment it has made i in the tun. dy * 
A. ſmall, ity, muſt be faved. to fill up 
as it, waſtes. im the working, and the full 
time allowed for this laſt fermentation. in 
the bene then a little ifinglaſe, diſſol- 
ved) ag, before directed, mult be put 
into — cask, and a quart and half a pint 
of elder- juice. When theſe laſt ingre- 
dients are put in, the veſſel is ta be left 
wich a little opening at the ventchole tur 
days, and then ſtop up tire] 
rule for tapping is when, it is fine: | 
that generally happens in about Aer 
days. Iß it be;then drank, from: the cask, 
it willi be very bright, clear, and pleaſant; 
welle coloured, and of a, good body. It 
will have all the flavour of porter; tho? 
not the ſound and. peculiar taſte of what 
has been kept. . conſiderable time in a 
1 75 body v, which is the caſe with maſt 
of the porter A e at the f amous - 
houſes in London. a9 
The flavour which, a mixture of 5 
juice gives even in this ſmall N et 
truly that e We expect in fin c 
porter; ;and;; what is very, figgular, $1448 
of the fame. kind with that which porter 
gets by heigg long kept in a,large quan- 
tity. This maſt, not appear wonderful ; 
for in 3 and even in the common 
Ton“ Be affairs 
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13 air of life, we find the taſte of peculiar 
= things may be given to a thixture by thoſe 
| which ſeem of a very different nature: 
in particular, che foot bf tiaſter wort, with 
common fennel ſeed, Sives ie tineture t the 
flavour of ſaflifras. Other imſtances might 
Fj be given, Which indeed are frequent, tho 
In they are not known. 1 This may be ſuffi- 
' | cient.” hb hh 31 ©: 51} f19:3- vv | vet, 515 10 
1 "The ther great uſticls of time, ald 
Keeping in a body, is Whar a private fa- 
mil canfiot have dpPO tunity of doing; 
andi tis fer that reaſen, And'that only „the 
IH — public brewed porter will always 85 ſu- 
+ . are 'ofithis liquor have 
large ele in Which it is kept 0 years 
ny mote”: aud da bose ic undergoes faßt 
1 fermentation. Which, Lassit is: Alight and 
I flow; produces 0'other/change'than mel- - 
1 E . ; of che drink; that 18, f perfect 
1 of the malt aud Rops 110 laſts a 
If vg Bk Bm. and/eviiiequeiitly the" effect bs 
greater: in fine, this 14ſt fermentation, 
perfect reſt, and a tool air from good cel- 
larage, produce a fiſeheſs and clèan ſouhnd 
Aas mn this Hiquer; Which 18 Hit we 4d! 
mite, and what is net to be fdund in any 


6theri; beeabſe the fame degree of keeps 
ing in any 'other-kind than a browh malt 

beet Would Tres but take ff the ſpi- | 
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iſinglaſs. This produces a new 


many ſuch advantag 
lie brewers can haue: and therefore none 
but they ean brew this beer in that de- 
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ot rantige the great brewers: . 
hang which: private. families cannot, this: 
is an opportunity of correcting the faults: 


of one butt of their porter, by means of 
another. It is in this. their: great practice 
aſſiſts them; and at does the:ſame in their 


brew ing for: their judgment: directs to 
mix and bring his to a proper taſte and 
ſtrength; ( to an unexperienced. 


perſon; they would ſeem to do it wildly. 


Thus, in brewing porter, they make three 
and ſometimes fout maſnies 3 ſtrengthening 


5 them with a little freſn malt, or running 


them, as. they call it, a greater length, 
that is, making more beer from the ſame 
malt, according to thwir/pleaſure. Theſe 


ſevers] worts they mix, and make the 


Whole of ſuch a ſtrength as experience | 


ſhews them porter ought, to ih and 


this they work and barrel up CA 


bib fame manner, if a butt of | 
be too mild; t — ineo þ it a 
ſmall. quantity of ſome that is very ſtrong 
and too ſtale; firſt diſſolving in. it a little 
thou I 
light fermentation; and the liquor, in 5 in 
eighteen or r days, fines down, and 
has the flavour. Theſe, and 
es, none but the pub- 
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the brewing it in private families in Lon- 
1 don. But the extent of this enquiry into 
nuss nature is, that thoſe who prefer this to 

other malt liquors, and live in places 

where it cannot conveniently be bought, 
[| may brew it for themſelves ; and that ſuch 
as may intend to cred public breweries 
for it, may proceed with regularity. The 
conſtruction of thoſe large brew-houſes, 
where it is uſually made, favours alſo 
greatly the excellence of the drink: and 
this is the third article of which it was 
fer e to treat in e er : 
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1 N ereRting a large work Us this kind, 
every thing is to be conſidered, 
that can ſave the e of the people 
employed: for as every thing is done in 
quantities, the difficulty of removing the 
ingredients from place to place would 
be very great, but for the help of fuch 
early care. There is alſo an advantage 
in the conſtructing of a brew-houſe:mere- 
ly as a brew-bouſe ; becauſe it may be 
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better calculated to anſwer the purpoſe, 
DN” when W * of a ** is "a 
ed, 
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ed, or ever ſo well fitted up for that pur- 
poſe. A brew-houſe ſhould always ſtand 


ſeparate from all ocher buildings; and the 


place of the veſſels ſhould: be ſo contrived, 


that the liquor may be conveyed from one 


of them to the other; and ſo on in the 
whole courſe: not only without the la- 


bour of carriage, as was done in the old 


way of private brewing; but even with- 


out pumping. Herein conſiſts in ſome 
degree the difference betweeu a well con- 
trived public, and private brew - houſe; 
that many things may be done by hand 
in the one, which cannot by any means 
be ſo in the other. Thus the pumping 


from the copper to the cooler, as they do 


from the receiver to the copper, is no 


great matter in a ſmall quantity, and 
when the brewing is but once or twice 
in a year; but it becomes an article of 
importance, when the quantity is wed 
great, and the brewing continua. 
Free air is another great article in a 
bre w-houſe; and for this purpoſe the 


upper part of it ſhould always be built 
with lattice work, not with a ſolid wall, * 
except on one ſide. f 


This gives a [partionlas direction alſo 


7 the fituation and aſpect of a brew 


houſe; ſince, though the air is to be let 
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in, the ſan ſhould 'by all means be kept 
1 
* "Therefore 50 boownldebuſs Would be fo 
placed, that the entire wall may ſtand 
to the ſouth-weſt, to keep off the ſun of 
the middle of the day, ans! of the after- 
noon; and the place for the copper ſhould 
be anain this wall, at a — of about 
ur- e above the ground. Fe ee 
There muſt be bon defence for Fa 
ning of- the malt; for here every 
 «thingiſhould be done at home; and the 
mill-ſtones muſt be placed high; ſo that 
the malt, when ground, may be con- 
veyed eaſily into the - 3 were it will 
be wanted. | 2 K 
<a Wer Waden lle is to vo Uielded Tit 
two floors, as it were; the one, the 
1 vor: of them, being wrought up with 
entire wall; — Fudos, on the three 
ies with lattice, e en work; ; 
= the back-being entire 
Ihe labour of grinding is to *be done 
Lf A ator; - and the ſame creature, by 
1s  Ccontrivance, may raiſe the water by the 
pumps, and convey the wort out of the 
receiver into the copper, by ſoch ano- 
ther rer ee „ nen mic be 
faved, - e 5 
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HE old brewers uſd to 7 thinks. 
copper a little above the level of 


the ann z and conſequently the reſt of 


the veſſels were ſo diſpoſed, as to be ſub- 
jected to great inconvenience, and to 
bring on the neceſſity of a deal of labour. 
The receiver from the maſh- tub was 


forced to be placed below the level of the 


ground; and in conſequence was a tecep- 
tacle for all ſorts of dirt, and the labour 


of pumping was the greater. In the 


placing of the veſſels a great deal of labour 
is eaſily ſaved, and all : theſe depend upon 
the copper. Therefore its fituation 
ſhould: never be at a left height than what 
I have-named, nor need it ever be higher. 
There will thus be a deſcent ſufficient for 


all the purpoſes that can be anſwered that 


way; for, in ſpite of all poſſible contri. 
vance, there will ſtill remain in a brew- 


houſe ſomething to be done by pumping. 


This comes from the nature of the work: 
for as a deſcent, for inſtance; is required 
to earry the liquor from the copper to the 
maſh- tub; and the fame liquor when 
made into wort is to be conveyed from the 

| K 3 receiver, 


1 


houſe, with their fire- places ſo near one 
another, that one perſon can manage both 


| receiver, which is ſtill lower Than the 
maſh- tub, into the copper again; it can- 
not be but that this maſt be by a conſide- 


rable aſcent; and therefore can be only 
done by pumping : but as the horſe which 
prinds the malt may be made to perform 
this ſervice, it is of little conſequence.” 
When there are two coppers in a brews 
1 055 they ſhould be placed both againſt 
the back or entire walls of the brew 


the fires. | There muſt be a long arm a 
from the bottom or near the bottom of the 

copper, with a cock of a large bore at the 
end, for diſcharging the water into tbe 
maſn- tub; and the ſame contrivance will 
anſwer alſo for running out the wort. 
when it has ee eee with n hops, 
into the coolers. Ne 0h iat 
The maſn - tub — bu e wh 


5 10 muſt be placed as little as poſſible be- 


low the level of the bottom of the cop- 
per; becauſe, what is diſcharged. from 
the copper into that, is to go again from 
the receiver into:the copper; and the leſs 
the aſeent thither is, the eaſier will be 
the re and the better a> eber 
_ ance. - 19949059 ol aunt 101 Dit S013 51189 03 
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The cooler muſt alſo be large, and 
they muſt be all placed upon one level; 
for if otherwiſe, the ſteam from the lower 
would heat thoſe above; and ih part defeat 
the very purpoſe for Which t they were 
uſed. This is another difference between 
the public and the private brew houſe: 
each in its wiay being accommodated to 
its purpoſes. Phe working tun is to be 

roportioned to the reſt; indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſize of all' the veſſels; as 
well as their place, is to be deduced tho 
the copper, for that is the firſt _—_— and 
object of proportion volt 

The method of work in Man g b | 
R is to be this: the ſoft! water being 
laid in from the water-works, the cocks 
are to open over the coppers: and, for the 
pump-water that is wanted, either in 
deficience of the ſet conve nienees, or ſtum 
the nature of the drink to be brewed, 14 
to be raiſed by the mill-borſe that grinds 
the corn. The apparatus of which every 
ſmith now knows. The grinding of the 
malt is the next article ;/'and this is made 

directly into the maſh- tub; for 
 thete 445 a bgreat ſquare trough: brought 
down from the place where the mill= 
ſtones: deliver the malt, which reaches 
iutacthe maſ tub 3 0b „the 
4 21 1 a8 41 Ver 1 e189 7 con 
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Corn, as it is ground, runs at once into 


the tub whete it is to be maſhed. 
This is now a favourite — 
f among the brewers * but, to ſp | freely , 
it is wrong : in the old way, 
when ground. uſed to be received into a 
great bin, whence it was afterwards 
handed by baſkets into the maſh-tub. 
This labour is ſaved; but in brewing, 


as in other arts, When t. the ſcheme of im- 


provements is on foot, it is uſually car- 
ried too far. Fhus, in the old way, 
when the wort was boiled with the hops, 


the malt, ; 


they uſed to pump it up into one large 


back, placed at a confiderable height; 
and, from this, it ran into all the others 


contrived it ſo, that the wort, when 


boiled, is e at once into the 


coolers from the c by means of the 
long arm; and thide without the labour of 
: nn ing; as well as without the firſt or 
high back. Nobody will d- ſpute the 
value of this improvement; but "they 
went too far, Who, upon this plan, con- 

trived the grinding ta be delivered at unc 


to the mach-tub, and ſaved the bin, 


which uſed to be placed to receive the 


ground malt, and the labour of handing 


it in baskets from thence; into the maſh- | 
improvement, as it is cal- 


led. 


3 n 
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led, bring 8 us to a neceſſity fant 
with; malt directly * mill, which 
is always hot and rank ing ſome degree; 
and deprives us o the. advan tage it would 
get in lying four and twenty hours or 
more to ſoften and mellow after grinding: 
the benefit af which is menen to 1 | 
nn OLED 
In large been ans, Lam \ ſenfble, 
eveiy thing is obliged to be done. quick; 
but this time of mellowing the malt after 
grinding, ought to be allowed without 
any inconvenience; and as to the labour 
of handing it from the bin into the maſh- 
tub by. — —-— be 
very eaſily avoided, I would propoſe, that 
there be à bin as was uſuab in the old brew- 
houſes, and that the malt be diſcharged 
into this immediately, as it is ground, 
there being a — or great ſpout run- 
ning from the place where the ſtones are 
into the bin for that purpoſe. In this 
bin I would have the malt remain four 
and twenty hours after grinding; and, 
as the mill-ſtones are now very "rightly 
placed high, the bin may alſo beſo muc 
above. the maſh- tub, that the malt, after 
lying its time to mellow, may run into 
the maſh - tub through ſuch another trough 
or ſpout, without any labour of the 
ma This would ſave * . . 


VOY 


b and — 


| e Us the other, and the malt would 


g0 into the Maſhs tub, not only welle wen 
but with all perfection 
The arm of the copper lets IH a 
5 —— the maſhtub; an experience -and 
long prackice ſhews the common brewers 
what is the due degree of heat it ſhould 
have, without looking to ſee their faces 
in VV ernie ben. 6 
When the wort is snd aba eiver, 
and is to be got back inte the copper 187 
boiling with the hops; this is done by a 
pump which is worked by the mill-horſe: 
and it is the only aſcent the liquor has in 
the whole couſſe of the brewing, and 
conſequently is the only part of the work 
that requitesi this: hour. When the 
wort is boiled, it is diſcharged into the 
backs or coolers by means of the arm 
fixed to the copper, without the leaſt 


1 4 . * „ 


trouble: and the conveyance of it from 


theſe into the great working - tun, is plain 


and eaſy; for there is to each of theſe 
a leaden pipe of two inch bore, which 


goes to the working- tun, and, by a cock 


cthere, can let inſthe wort itte: 
this ſhortens that labour extremely. 


hefe leaden pipes are not placed guite 


follow as to let out the ſediment; but 


there is another opening in the cooler, 
N is apppen WIN: a wooden 1 
an 
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and which being opened, lets out all the 
bottom of the cooler, is ſwept clean, and 
the whole is let through this hole: 

though foul,. it is not loſt; for it is to be 
let into a piece of flannel tied to a hoop, 
and, draining through: this, the whole 
clear liquor is catched ina tub, and/afe 
terwards put to the reſt, being no way 
different When thus ſtrained. Thus no 
part of the wort is loſt; and yet this me- 
thod ſaves the mixing of er tne ſedi- 
diments with the beer; which always 
gives it a heavy taſte in the beginning, 


and a tendency to ſourneſs afterwards. 


It is of great importance not to admit 
theſe 9 of groſs and earthy, mat- 


ter, for they bring 0 on changes in the 


drink, even after it is in the caſk, upon 


5 every great change of weather: and yet 


it would be n Se A loſs to Wang the 
whole. 


All that ea be got from the e ; 


ee being thus con veyed to the 


working- tun, no more than the common 


care is needful u to ſee that it has 
the due time and proper degree of fermen- 


tation, and then to run it into the casks, 


where time and good cellarage will do all 
the reſt, producing that excellent as well 
as pleaſant n. *. we. lee at the 
dal. bouſes. ls”, n 
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tec upon 
There are ſomie advanta ges on the 


brewers thete, and ee Kaos 


ada les 1 2 7 wo]. aud 2 B94 1 n has 
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& Peculiar fine kind of ron beer 
brewed ini and about heſter 
Has "lon been famous; and has indeed 

eſervedito be ſo. From being celebra- 
the ſpot; it has been ſent into 
all parts of the Kingdom; and is no one | 
of. the firſt beers: in repute in Ede "= 


— 
Which tend to the —— this 
drink; and, from gres practice, the 


perfect lenowledge of the making it: but 
this/kind'of drink is not limited abſolately 
to the place. We ſhall teach the brewer 
how he may make it any where; and that 


in ſo exact a manner, that the palate of 


e Dorcheſter brewer himſelf ſhould not 
find —— — If the reader 
ſhould chuſè to c ry the —— of 
this kind of — —— to'other drinks, 
he would 3 uſeful: but 


this would be eonfounding the ſevera! 


Minds with on another. eis better to 
up the diſtinction, andi to let Porter | 


Be Porters October be October, and Dor- | 
FAN * 5 than to e 7 4 
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flavour for another, and have no real dif- 
ference among them. | 
Dorcheſter beer is a kind of Grands 
malt-liquor- diſtinguiſhed from all others 
by its briskneſs, ſoftneſs, and pure taſte, 
The ingredients of which it is made are 
the ſame with thoſe of all other kinds of 
malt liquor; and therefore the peculiarity 
muſt be owing to the management. One 
thing alone is particular in nature upon 
the ſpot, that is the water: but, as it 
will be eaſy to ſee what is the occaſion of . 
that, it will be eaſy alſo to imitate it. 
It has been thought the Thames water 
was peculiar to 2 but we have 
ſhewn that to be an error: on the other 
hand, it .is true, that a water impregnated 


with chalk is eſſential to the Dorcheſter © 


beer. The country thereabouts a bounds 
with chalk, and the ſprings which ſupply 
their breweries all riſe in chalk. It is to 
this the ſoftneſs of the Dorcheſter beer is 
owing; ; the {pirit- or natural flavour is 
owing to their way of managing it. 
There is this original ſpirit in all water 
but the common methods of brewing diſ- 
ſipate and waſte it; whereas that uſed in 
making this ente en Luer 
and detains ne 2 
Tis neceſſary, e that we firſt 
underſtand the nature of the water 1 
12 L ö or 7 
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for though it is a chalky kind, we ſhould 
be deceived, if we ſuppoſed all waters 
I. that came off a chalk would anſwer the 
[  fameipurpoſe. We have in England many 
_ Kinds of ' chalk, differing in degree of 
1 | hardneſs; ſome approaching to the firm- 
neſs of ſtone, others being: ſoft as marle. 

I The farmers who uſe chalk as a manure; 
_ know this difference very well; for they 
i if find the ſoft chalk anfwer in the way of 
marle; whereas the hard does but very 
poorly ſerve their uſes.” It is the ſame in 
this caſe. Water that riſes among a ſoft 
marly chalk is always ſoftened by it; and 
ſhewis this quality by lathering finely with 
ſoap, and boiling garden ſtuff freely and 
excellently: on the other hand, water. 
which riſes among the hard ſtony chalks, 
will be often as harſh and hard itſelf as 
that which iſſues from an abſolute rock. 
It will curdle inſtead of lathering with 
ſoap, and will harden garden- ſtuff. Some 
have ſuppoſed that the chalk gave it that 
harſh quality: but chis is not the fact; 
the water paſſes through and among the 
maſſes of this chalk, and is not altered by 

ñt at all, but rifes like the waters of other 
ſprings. Aa, 10620 Ott 62170 eee 
This enen has appeared: needful, | 
bed x ehalky water is” efſential to fine 
orbheſter beer; e 
1 were 
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were underſtood,” there might be a great 
error in the choice, even after the fact was 
known. 
Therefore, if this brewer: lives where 
there is a ſoft chalky water, he need not 
fear ſucceſs.. But, as this is nat the caſe 
often, we ſhall mention how the defi- 
ciency may be ſupplied. 'Let a load of 
ſoft chalk, a little broke to pieces, be 
ſtrewed over the bottom of one of the 
large backs or coolers, and upon this 
pump as much ſpring-water as will more 
than half fill it; then let in about half as 
much ſoft water as there was pump water, 
and let the ehalk be ſtirred a little with an 
oar. Then leave it four and twenty haufs, 
_ and the water will be ready for brewing. 
It will be much clearer than it was when 
put in; for all the foulneſs of the ſoft wa- 
ter will be carried down to the chalk; 
and it will be juſt as ſoft as that com- 
monly uſed at Dorcheſter and thereabout 
is. This water being drawn off, will be 
ready for the brewing; and the ſame 
chalk, being taken out of the cooler and 
{ſpread to drain, will ſerve afterwards for 
the ſame purpoſe, even better than at firſt. 
Chalk ſeems ſo far of the nature of quick- 


ſilver, that it will communicate a certain 
quality to water without any change in it- . 
{elf, and will therefore continue to im- 
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pregnate new waters over and over again : 
in the ſame manner. $3 agg T1199 
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HOUGH the Dorchsſter water is 
favourable to the brewing that ex- 
cellent kind of drink, a great deal alſo de- 
pends upon the method of the work, 
-which is different from that of other brew- 
ing, and muſt: be carefully followed, even 
in the _ action ur thoſe who ws 
8 ſucceſs. Mils Bait: 1 
te che lin * the nal -chbr muſt 
be: determined by the intended. ſtrength. of 
the beer, and it is in every one's pleaſure 
to vary his accordingly: but as directions 
are no way ſo well underſtood as by bring- 
ing them to ſome particular ſtint of quan- 
tity, we ſhall fix upon the brewing it at 
Fourteen buſhels to the hogſhead, and 
give the rule for making this quantity at 
a brewing; the which every anale ex- 
den and enlarge at pleaſure. 
Chuſe, for this purpoſe, eight buſhels 
- excellent: pale malt, and ſix of am- 
ber malt, ſweet dried with fine clear 
fuel; grind this together, and let it 
"_ in the ſacks ae, hours af- 
15 8 4 ter 
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ter the grinding: then ſet on a copper 
of the water before directed, containing 
ſo much, that, beſide what the malt ſoaks 
up, there will be a good half-hogſhead for 
the wort. Siſt over this a good head of 
malt, and let it heat till it is of that degree 
of heat which is in water which has been 
boiled ani ſtood till one can ſee one's face 
in it. The great care is-to have the wa» 
ter ſo hot as to open the pores of the malt, 


and yet not hot enough to ſcald it. The 
temper juſt Erne when a man can 


ſee his face in it after boiling and ſtand- 
ing is very exactly what we mean; tho 
this method of over- heating and then 
cooling, is a bad way of getting at it: be- 
cauſe the fineſt 'and fretheft- part of the 

water is loſt iu that great evaporation. We 
know. all boiling hacdens water, and what 
we want in this is to be ſoft ; why thea 
ſhould we ufe a method that is quite con- 
trary to our intention? What 'muſt be 
done is this: he who undertakes to brew” 
this beer, muſt be well acquainted with 
what degree of heat that is, which water 


has When he can ſee his face in it after 


doiling; and he muſt heat this copper of 
water to that degree of heat, and go more. 
There is nothing im poſſible in this; for 
the common brewers all do it, though in 
a various manner. They. boil their water, 


1 and 
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and then let it cool till it comes to the 
degree of heat juſt mentioned: but this 
way they loſe a part of the ſpirit of the 
firſt water; and it would evidently be 
better if they did it in the manner here 
When the water in the copper is of this 
due degree of heat, let it into the maſh- 
tub, and immediately begin pouring in 
the malt. Do this flowly and careſully, 
and all the while let it be ſtirred but 
very gently; a careſul hand muſt fo ma- 
nage it in the ſtirring, that the malt does 

not get together in lumps; but this is all, 
and provided this is done, the leſs ſtirring 
there is beſide the better. About half a 
buſhel of the malt muſt be reſerved; and, 
when the ſtirring of the maſh is finiſhed, 
this muſt be put over it. Thus the malt 
will be in a due heat to give out its virtue, 
and ſecured from evaporation. Thus let 
it ſtand two hours and a quarter; and, by 
the end of that time, let another copper 
of water, containing ſomewhat more than 
a half-hogſhead, be got to the ſame de- 


gree of heat that the firſt was. Then run 
off the wort out of the maſh-tub into. the 
receiver, upon ſix pounds ef very good 
hops, which have been rubbed; in the 
bands, and are tied up in a coarſe bag. 
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When this wort is drained off, gently 
ſtir in the cap of freſh malt that was put 
over the maſh with the reſt, and then let 
in ſome of the water from the copper in a 
moderate ittream. Stir the grains gently 
with this, and let them ſtand a little 
while; then run this off into the receiver, 
as the former whole quantity was, by a 
ſmall ſtream; then let in ſo much more 
water out of the copper: it will be a 
little hotter by this time, and ſo i it ſhould; 
bat ſtill. not too hot; gently ſtir the grains 
with this, and after a little time let it run 
off: then let in the reſt of the water of 
the copper, and ſtir all gently together 
again; cover this up, let it ſtand a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then run it off to the 
reſt. 

Thus the 511 will be cadet Jenna 
| of its whole virtue; and there will be in 
the receiver a quantity of wort ſufficient 
to allow for all waſte, and yet to make a 
hogſhead of the beer, The hops will have 
been a very conſiderable time ſoaking in 
this, and therefore will quickly give out 
their virtue by boiling. The whole wort, 
with the hops, muſt now be got into the 
copper, and very leiſurely heated till it 
comes to boiling; then it muſt be boiled 
briſkly a quarter of an bour; and after 

chis or hops are to be token. of out. * 

leds 
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the wort is to be boiled alone five or ſix 

minutes; and after this it muſt be drawn 
off into the coolers, and lie ſhallow at 
their bottom. Let ſome perſon, from 
time to time, ſtir the wort gently in the 
coolers, and let it remain in them till it is 


perfectly cold : for the method of this 
brewing will brivg on a fermentation 


without the aſſiſtance of any heat in the 
wort, and this will he ſufficiept for all 
the 3 of purifying and keeping; 
and as there is no heat 1 in the ROBOT none 

of its ſpirit will be loſt. | 
| When the wort is choronghly cold, fit 


| 1 WA. entirely together, ſo as not to leave 


y ſediment_; but run it off entire as it is 


= the working-tün. The motion and 
the mixture of the ſediment with the clear 


liquor will create a kind of fermentation 
in the beer before the yeaſt comes to it. 
Nature maſt be allowed her courſe in this; 
there will riſe to the top of the wort 4 
White head: when this is fully formed, 
it muſt be skimmed clean off — thrown 
away, and the liquor will then be in a 
right condition to receive the ye aſt.” 

Ahout three pints of ode 
caſt will be neceſſary to give this beer a 


thorough working. This muſt be freſh. 


and fine: it muſt be mixed firſt with a 
little of the wort, and then put to the 
9 1 5 Whole. 
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whole. Cover up the wor 
let ic ſtand tilli the head is perfect upon the 


wort. Then beat it in, and cover up the 
tun again. This is all that will be needed 


in the working: when the head falls, let 


it be cleared off for the cask. Te this 


purpoſe the head and the ſettlement muſt 
both be ſeparated from the pure wort; 
the head muſt be skimmed off, and the 
ſettlement left behind, by drawing it out 


of the tun by aan ſix inches above the | 


bottom. 3 2 1136 8 cg: 7 | 21 At! 
When it is got Jn into = veſiel," let 
ſome be-alfo ſaved to: fillat! up, as a ſmall 


quantity will be waſted by this laſt fer- 
mentation. This is to be let in from time 


to time, ſo; as to keep the veſſel quite full; 
and it muſt be by means of a funnel with 
a long ſpout, that it may be let gradually 


to the liquor, without diſturbing the head. 


When the fermentation in the cask is over, 


it muſt be ſtopped cloſe down, and ſtand 


to mellow all winter, for autumn is the 
beſt time for this k ind of brewing. Al 
though the ſettling. has been large in the 


working-tun, from the letting in the 


wort with all its:dregs out of the coglers; 


yet there will remain in it ſo much of the 
finer part of that which would have been 
left in the cooler, if it had been drawn 


"Op A as | lerre N for it to 
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feed upon; as the bre wer expreſſes it; and 
this will er the. place of all thoſe mix- 
tures which are directed to be put into 
beers for that purpoſe. It is with this 
intent that the bottoms are ſtirred up and 
mixed with the wort, when it is diſchar- 
ged from the cooler into the working tun, 
in this particular method of brewing ; and 
it is owing to this that the Dorcheſter beer 
bas a peculiar taſte of the grounds, like 
What is called the biting of the yeaſt; 
which is ge ppt besen f. 
is very moderate. 2 y 
As the weather — warm in wthe fol- 
lowing ſpring, there will be in this, as in 
all other beers, a new, though flight, fer- 
mentation. The vent-hole muſt he open 
td ta give way to daun and it muſt con- 
'tinue open till it is thoroughly over; then 
it is to be ſtopped, and to ſtand. till the 
.cool weather comes again. Then, by 
pegging the cat, draw out a little, and 
Af it is not fine, ſtay longer, and draw a 
ttle more to try it: When it is tolerably 
clear, put in a little iſinglaſs, to compleat 
the fin ing of it, and it will be fit for bor- 
ztling in 4 very ſhort time after, or for 
dvinkitigifrom the cask, if that be rather 
:choſens:i The quantity of, iſfinglaſs need 
be only an ounce? and half; it ſhould be 
diflolved' in a gallon of the beer, drawn 
for that purpoſe; and, when put to wy . 
- x6 


reſt, it muſt be left open while the new 
fermentation laſts, and then N 
lese. n nne 5 
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0 TE meet with very poor Seve o afl 
VV ten under the name of oat ale; 
and; pps very little is really brewed 
from the grain from whence it has its 
name. Bottled ſmall beer is what we 
commonly get when we call for this li- 
quor; and even that is ſeldom brewed on 


purpoſe: but real oat ale is a very diffe- 


rent liquor. It differs from all others in 
two moſt, eflentil articles, for it is made 
from a different grain, and is brewred 
cold. When thus made it is brisker than 
any thing that is ſold under its name, and 
has a great many other good qualities. No 
malt- liquor is ſo agreeable at meals, and 
nothing is more whaleſome. We ſhall 
give the reader an exact knowledge of 
what it is, that he may know how far 
from the deſcription every thing is that he 
meets with at public-houſes under that 
name: and ſhall then give the true me- 
thod of brewing it; which is ſo eaſy that 
| E . who had oe” would 
„ wou 
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would omit. to make wie; ene li- 
. | 
r ale, when genuine and ery 
| Frewed, is a fine, ſpirited and balſamic 
' liquor ; it is very pale in colour, briſk, 
and yet extremely ſoft to the taſte; it 
ſparkles in the glaſs, and riſes to a fine 
creamy head; it is perfectly clear, and 
free from albill flavour. By this deſcrip- 
tion we hall eaſily ſee,” that what is 
commonly ſold is not granine;” The true 
vey. to make it is this, 
Tbe malt muſt be made ae fineſt 
wikis: oats, without any mixture; and 
the water muſt be clean, and yet not 
hard; that of a fine running brook is 
beſt: but, if ſuch cannot be had, the 
ſofteſt water that can be got, muſt be 
uſed, and it muſt have time to ſettle. 
fineſt oat ale may be brewed; but the 
quantity ſhould be no more than can be 
uſed in about two months, for when it is 
the fieſt that: can be It will keep” no 
: longer. 22 i 
Take eight den ww this oat mal, 
perfectly clean and ſweet; let it be ground 
very ligktly,-juſt to crack the corns, and 
no more; then lay it in a heap, in a cool, 
but dry, airy room, for two days and 
| ee Shu put it intoa large W 
Fi 10 an 
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and pour upon it fifty gallons of cold 
water, ſuch as has. been juſt directed; 
ſtir it about juſt enopgh to prevent 
the malt from ſticking together in 
lumps, and then cover it up. Open the 
maſlh- tub after one hour, and ſtir it all 
together again; then cover it up as be- 
fore; repeat this afterwards once in two 
hours, till the whole has been maſhing, 
without any heart, thirteen hours. Then 
tie a piece of flannel looſely over the cock 
of the maſh- tub, and prepare the hops. 
Chuſe the fineſt and | freſheſt hops ; two 

pounds and a quarter are the proper q an- 
tity for this br ewing. 4 ub them 0 
pieces in the hands, { and tie them up in 
a piece of coarſe canvas; lay them in the 
receiver, under the maſh- tub, and let the 
wort out of the tub run upon them in a 
ſmall ſtream through the flannel. ie 
it time to drain thoroughly; and, after 
it is all in, let; it ſtand fout hours 3 then 
pour the wart through a flannel, faſtened 
to a hoop, into the working; tun and 
put to it a pint! and half of fine thickiſh 
yeaſt, - Mixcthis: firſt; with a little of the 
wort, | and;\then with the Whole; cover 
the working tub very carefully, anda fer= 
mentation will preſently come on: let 
the head D ie - fair ly, and let 3 it: worre ; 
briſkly for two days. Then ſkim off the 
| C Ht 
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4 together; ib as to make but one united 
taſte, and the drink will be as clear as the 


Let the bottles be per 
thoroughly dry; Lo? 0 
: flowly.:-and: a 


8 whilc : one” falls, let another cork. All 


» be ſet 
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head, .and draw i it off out of the 2 * 


the cask, by a cock placed five inches 


above the > 6 9g of the tun; and let it 


this time alſo run Wiang h flannel. Thus 
will the drink be got quits clear and fine 


into the cask; there it will have a new, 
but very flight fermentation; and this al- 


ſo muſt be allowed its regular time, the 


5 ing kept filled up with ſome of 


the wort - = for that purpoſe. - When 
his flight working is thoroughly over, 


the veſſel is to be ſtopped down faſt, and 
the drink muſt be allowed a fortnight to 


mellow and ſetile perfectly. In that time 
op and wort will be thoroughly blended 


eſt water, and ——— hely 'coloured. 


mn clean;'and 
the drink 
gradually into them; and 


" 
* 
0 . 


be done with as little motion as 
poſſible; and the corks 2 not now 


The bot - 


is 
de thruſt down perfectly faſt 


tles ſhould be held as little 48 en be in 
the hand, and moved gently without 


making: as they are cot ked they ſhould 
regularly upon the floor; and it 
will de den if this be be in a place: where 
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vater i can be thrown over them, and run 
off freely. 
As ſoon as the whole is bottled off, 


pump ſeveral pails of water, and throw 


it, as cold as can be, upon the bottles. 
This will check any tendency to heat or 


fermentation, which the motion in bot- 


tling might have brought on. | 

The next day drive in the corks faſt, 
and then once more throw water over the 
bottles; and, as ſoon as it is run off, ſet 


, rg where they! ate to remain for ule. : 
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_— the term 1 abt we A . 
ſtand no other than a mild ale, 


| which has not come out of the hands of 


the common: brewer.' Such as is gene- 
rally underſtood by this term, is what we 
have deſcribed already, under the general 
name of Ale; but, in ſome parts of the 


kingdom, they brew a very pleaſant and 
—— ale, of moderate ſtrength, 


from pale malt alone; and as there is 
ſomething particular in the r 
we ſhall give it at large. 
Grind eight buſhels of pale malt; which 
makes kes the bogthead of this es let it 
M 2 . 4 
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be broke a little finer than the brown 
malts are broke in grinding, and lay it to 
mellow four and twenty hours; then ſet 
on ſpring- water for thr firſt maſhing, 
which ſhould be about two-thirds of a 
hogihead. Sift ſome malt over the ſur- 


face, and heat it till it is very near boil- 


ing; let it out into the maſli- tub, and, 
after it has ſtood five minutes, pour in 


the ſeven buſhels of malt, ſtirring it very 
well together, to prevent ts getting into 


lumps. It is intended that the water 
ſhould be mixed with the malt much 


warmer than in other brewings. When 


it is very well mixed, take half the buſhel | 


that was left out, and ſtrew it evenly over 
the maſh. Let this ſtand two hours and 
a half, and in the mean time have more 
hot water ready; and at the end of this 


time let in about fifteen gallons, without 
letting out any ef the wort already in the 
maſh-tub. Stir the whole very 1 to- 


gether again, and put upon it the other 
half buſhel of malt; cover this up, and 


let it ſtand as before only one hep. 
Then put one pound and a half of 


8 into a canvas bag, rub them well 


between the hands, put them into the 
receiver; and let the wort drain upon 


them with a ſmall- ſtream. Have more 
| Water rat hot! in ant n and * 
n % 33 
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this wort is run off, let iti as much to the 
grains as will ſerye to make up a hogſ- 
head, with what is already run off, ry 
lowing ſufficient for waſte. © © 
Let this ſtand an hour and a ha, and 
in the mean time boil off the firſt wort. 
Let it boil half an hour with” the hops, 
and about a half quarter of an hour, more 
after they are taken out; then run it off 
into the coolers. In this time the laſt 
maſh will be near finiſhed! Prepare for 
this a pound and half more hops, as for 
the firſt, putting them into a looſe and 
coarſe canvas bag, and rubbing them to 
pieces between the hands: put them into 
the receiver, and let this wort alſq run off 
from* the 'maſh-tub, in à ſmall ſtreaam. 
When all is run off, Tet the hops remain 
in it a quarter of an hour, in the receiver, 
and then put them and the wort together 
into the copper; boil theſe half an Hour, 
and then run this Wort off allo into the 
cooler to che other.” e 
The whole is to ſtand h un f 
thotoughly cold; and then draw it of 
clear into the wotking-tun, Leave all 
the ſettlement behind in the cooler. Mix 
about three pints of good yeaſt with a 
ſmall quantity of the wort; and then 
05 to the reſt.” | Cover 0 the working- 
been at its 
full 


wy The 1 Ab 
Full. heig ws 3 e to fall, which 
will, —— be in two days and a half, 
draw it off clear into the caſk, keeping 
| out alittle to ſupply the waſtgpf working 
over in that;veſlel. - ety 15:1 
When the fermentation. is thoroughly 
. faſten. it down, and it will fine 
of, itſelf in about. fifteen, days 3 after 
— hit, may be tapped for preſent drink- 
and wal, Nee 8 e lean, bright, 
pleaſant and . ene ere is crete 
Al een 3H With 
er e H 4 P. .. XXXII. 
62 oth te N eie e | 5 © 
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a Aen. 
1 * NOR gone through the ——— of 
1 brewing, there remains only to give 
ſome general rules as to the ſeaſons of the 
Fear fitteſt for this operation, and the beſt 
manner of, kegping malt: liquors in per- 
fection, when ue have made them ſo. 
The firſt article is what comes under the 
Ze head; and the latter, as it relates 
00 cellarage and, the preſerving of beer 
5 e cask, r in bottles, will aff 
? ſobjed « of the two concluding chapters. 
iche beſt ſeaſon for brewing ſtrong, beer 
gon keepingy, is. Jate in the uu | 
tis from this. circumſtance, theſe, malt. 
ligypry haye g9t-4 Aerea of Oer 
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toher beer. There are two evident rea- 
ſons Why chis time of the year is prefera- 
ble to all . for the put poſe; the firſt 
is, becauſe the Waters are never in ſo 
good a condition for brewing;; andi the | 
bother, becauſe; the time of keeping: theſe 

liquors being generally at, leaſt one year; 
there is a Whole winter for them to fine 
themſelves after the brewing, and a whole 
ſummer, for that ſecond, and moſt natural 
fermentation, which comes on of itſelf in 
the liquor, by, che beat of the ſpring; 


and is the only operation whereby the 


fine part of the malt and hops: mellow 


perfectly together. The month of Sep- 


tember is generally rainy; and the irivens; 


and other, bodies of water, are filled after 


the waſte of ſummer. We have ſaid, in 


the beginning of this treatiſe; that no 
water is ſo ſoft as rain N 
riyers, and other reſetvoirs, filled: at this 
ſeaſon, are ſofter ban, gt an) other ſtime 
of the year. By the middle or latter end 
of October, they have been well ſupplied, 
and the farſt foulneſ $/1s, oyer : it is then 
therefore their water is in ithe greateſt 


degree, of perfection for the\brewery.;:-,:+, - 


k , Beſide this advantage of the goodneſs of 


HED the opportunity of the time for 
kceping;.the very temper of che air is ſuited 


| in e * LL 3 Jaz 


- warmth 


; :and, therefore the | 


% 


— — enough We in it tq bring 


on à good fermentation, and the follow- 


ing cold ſeaſon prevents the beer from 
fuetting in the cask, at a time” when i | 
mould de only meHlowing and fing. 
For theſe feaſons, October is the beſt 
month for brewing in general; and of all 
kinds of drinks it is the moſt ſuited to the i 
ſtrong Heers. 7920 + [=p BY 2118 2 31 1111 5 
The depth of winter las many difad- 
vantages in regard to brewing; for the 
water will not ſo welk extract the virtues 
of the malt, nor Will the drink ferment 
0 freely and naturally; as when there is 
a” moderate warmth in the air, to aſſiſt 
the efforts of nature fort that purpoſe. 
When neeeſſity obliges us to brew in this 
cold ſeaſon, we find it neceſſary to heat the 
water ta a greater” degree than st other 
times, and Jet it performs the buſineſs | 
but very imperfectiy. The brown malts 
ſhould be uſed whews bre wing is under- 
taken in this bad time of the year, be- 
cauſe they give out their virtue more 
freely than the pale; and becauſe the 
 _ coldnchs of the air ſebner takes off that 
great: heat theſe kinds get in the ätyin 3 
The malt muſt” be twelve — 
between the grinding and the maſhiag at 
this, than 3 — of the year-; 
0 9 eaſt doe cen ed Half 
Ann 2 ad 
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an hour longer, and the mach - tub muſt 
carefully be kept covered. n 
In- 8 all the contraties occur in 
brewing; to what we have here named, 
for the diſadvantages of the inter- ſea- 
ſon; but then they occur in inch EX 
teemes, that they are as hurtful an the 
one hand, as thoſe were on the other. 
Water in general is hard and dead in 
ſummer, becauſe there have been few 
ſupplies of mier and: the evaporation of 
the ſun and air chas been very great. We 


— have ſhewn that Tain-water ſoftens. rivers. 


and ponds; and it has been 1 
— in evaporation, the beſt 
. of the water is always loſt: there; 
re, What we chave fad of the dead 
neſs and hardneſs of ſummer-water is 
plein to reaſon, as well as to the: ſenſes; 
This is one evident cauſe why thoſe. who 
are curious in their drink; ſhould never 
brew in) the heat of ſummer zaand there 
is another as foreible, which is, that the 
heat of the weather brings on the fermen- 
tation too violently and batily,: and keeps 
it up a great: deal green the proper de · 
green gn M ih beiti rem 26th 
Therefore, thoſe; photos; avoid 
brewing at this ſeaſon, ſhould make no 
more than is for preſent ſervice : for ſum- 
mer- beer will never anſwer fon keeping. 
Another rule is, that they muſt get the 
 lofteſt | 
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ſoſteſt and freſheſt water that they. can; 
and, in general, river-water is preferable 
to pond: a leſs degree of heat in the wa- 
ter for maſhing, will anſwer the purpoſe 
of extractin . virtue of the malt; and 
leſs yeaſt wilt: bring on a fermentation. 
The wort ſhould be worked in a broad 
| ſhallow veſſel, not in a deep tun; and it 
is beſt to divide it into two or more par- 
dels; for the ſmaller body there is of it, 
the milder will be the fermentation.” 
The ſpring is a very good ſeaſon for this 
buſineſs, and comes next to the” autumn. 
ation comes on freely at this ſea- 
fon, but does not riſe to that exceſt as in 
the heats) of ſummer; aud the waters in 
general are in a good condition, beoauſe 
they have little n - and e re- 
. ©{Fhe: earlier in ſpring a — 4 is» per 
2 the better. March is the next 
beſt month in the whole year t October; 
and, after this, as the weather grows 
warmer, 11s dee proper, becauſe it moro 
approaches to the nature of ſummer- 
Aus October is the beſt for the brown, 
this month ſucceeds the moſt happily of 
all others, with the L tow dried malt. 
This ſhould be the rule of difference 
between them, and the two rr will | 
mutually fuocced the b ne" LI 
2301.2 32 - Hut 92 T Th. 6 H A P. 
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P ke * any! ahi a Ft ir er 
than theſe inſtructions for the making 
the: ſeveral kinds of beer in perfect excel : 
lence, it is the being ſecure of the high 
and full quality of the hop. The 7 
rence between good malt drink, and the 
moſt excellent, depends ſolely on the per- 
fection of this ingredient. We have gwen 
rules for chuſing the beſt among ſuch as 
are offered to ſale; but there is a poſſibi - 
lity of obtaining et finer than any that 
are brought to —— for the quantity 
is taore regarded than any ary elſe in 

thoſe which are raiſed for ſale. 5 
No uſe of land is more — than 
the planting it with hops; and we have 
an opportunity.of giving the directions for 
_ railing them compleat, and from a very 
great and experienced hand. We" ſhall 
add theſe at large: and whatever une 
gentleman will follow them e. „ will 
not only ſupply [himſelf with what are 
Is fine, but may diſpoſe of . 
not want at a dip mh big ey MN 55 5 oY 
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Pee 0 the 1 abe Suit for Hops, 


K q 

H E piece. „ ground feledied 5" | 
hops muſt be goed, and deep in 
| ſol; No plant roots deeper than this, or 
requires more nouriſmment. A rich dusky 
mould, a . black earth, or a very good 
loamy ſdil, are the only grounds Wherein 
hops will grow well: nor will the beſt 
of theſe anſwet perfectly, unleſs there be 
| alſo a propeb bottom. Clay frequently 

| liesi under the ſoil; and, perhaps the moſt 
1 common bottom next to; that is grayel; 
|  butineitherof: theſe are by any means pro- 
i 
[ 


| 


per for a hop- ground. The roots of this 
plant muſt be kept moiſt, but not wet; 
C and the clay will hold too much water, 
and tlie gravel will let all through. There- 
foreſtheſel are both exceptions : the beſt 
bottom of all is a, firm and pure loam; 
and this is very common, where the ſoil : 
 tbote: isdoamy: if all theſe things ſuit, 
there muſt alſa be depth of the good: ſoil. 
If there he: a full ſpade and hal depth, 


1 2 eſs than this 
will not do and if there be more, the 
better There is a peculiar whitiſh land 
in Kent which has a great deal of marle 
N H 5 5 _vaturally ; 


— 


F BREWIN G. 2 133% 
mail 4: and: none ſucceeds better in 
hops than this. As fot the others, the 

nearer they come to the nature of garden- 
mould, the better. we; The ſituation ſhould 

be ſuch as is defended from the north and 
werte -by trees, buildings, or hills; 
it mould be open to the Gathreaft, and 
the more. fully::ths wind can play about 
it, 4h& deter; nogu li- h ne bel 

The ſpot being choſen, the next care 

muſt; be 0% prepare the ground. The 
freſner the land is, the better the hops 
will grow; if the ſoil be equally good. to 
the whale depth, very good ploughing may 
anſwer ther purpoſe of preparing it: but 
as it commonly: happens, that the upper” 
part is better than the lower, in this caſe 
it muſt be trenched by the ſpade, and the 
worſer part of the mould muſt be brought 
to the ſurface, where the weather Will 
mellow. and improve it While. the fineſt 
part, which before lay uppermoſt, is tur- 
ned to a depth, where the roots ſend their 
principal fibres, Great care muſt be ta- 
ken, if, on diggin; g. the ground appears: 
too wet, Drains! muſt be cut, Which 
muſt be kept carefully alean and open aſter- 
wards ; and the ſoil in trenching muſt be 
thrown up 3 in high ridges: it will, by this 
Why get rid of the abundant moiſture, 

and! wall be the more: ki 7 the air, 


" ifs There 
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There are ſeveral kinds of 


will ſucceed very well upon the ſame piece 
of ground twelve or rhixteen years ; but, 
. after this, a new ſpot ſhould be choſen for 
that crop; and, if early care be not taken, 
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hops het de 
ſuited to various little differences in the 
land, of which we ſhalt ſpeak; but in 


Whatever ſpot the hop- ground is — 


the care ſhould be, that the land is not 
rendered uſeleſs 8 ahd there is 
great danger of this, if timely” prbviſion 
de not made by a right plantatien. Hops 


the. old one will be nearly uſeleſs. Hops 


3 exhauſt the ground ſo much in this long 
| culture, that none of the common erops 


will thrive ba an eee, care Tu 


taken. 5 ge ee 15 
r | 3 inf: 
14 © H A r. VI. 
1 r * w/e! WW 1 4 } "+ AY 
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IE bed method: is to provide by: a 
plantation of uſeful trees, in Kent, 
* * they have been long uſed to the 
culture of this plant. They make à dou- 


ble proviſen on this head; and that fo 
judiciouſly, that their hop- 


grounds, while 
they yield à vaſt profit by the natural 
crop, are ſo many nurſeries for their cher- 
ries 15 bes in 5 kinds they 


Are 


— 


. 


%. 
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are alſo famous. The tfiethod is this, 
when they firſt lay out their hop- ground, 
they plant it with cherry and apple - trees: 
theſe do little hurt to the land; and they 
are excellently nouriſhed by the culture 
given it for the hop. When 1 

is exhauſted by the hops, that is, at th 
end of ten, twelve, or fourteen years, ac- 

cording to the ſoil and management, the 

cherry- trees begin to bear; and the hops 
are removed to a new place. The cher- 
ries will beat very well a certain number 
of years; and in all that time the apple- 
trees will be only coming to their greateſt: 
perfection ati the end of about five and 
twenty yegts, hey grub up the cherry- - 
trres 3 and after they have? had deverak 
years s thi benefit of che apples, the ground 
is ft for hops again; or for? any other 
courſe pf W his is a provifion- 
for our children: but we ſhould remem-- 


ber how! glad:wel are that our fathers have 
Provided fofor us.. 02 30} 127 "ni a: Ach va 
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0 A eee to the oaturt, of — bon, 
H in thoſe: ſmall differences we have 
named, the farmer is to fix upon oue or 
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ather of the kinds of hops; withetheſe he 
is therefore to be ſeverally-well acquainted 
for this urpoſe. In the hop, countries 

they reckon four kinds, the gat garlick 
hop, the ſquare girlick; then long white 

hop, and the edt. The firſt of theſe is 
the wild hop of our hedges, the Others 
have been raiſed: from it by. culture. They 
ate vaſtly ſuperior to it in the produce, 
and there are peculiar ſoils Which; they ſe- 

verally ſuit. The. ſquare garlick Has a 
| leah about:the ſtalk, wWhicherkduces the 

| virtue 3 bot it is 's e Ks ured p; 

there is a long garlie which differs æ little 
[from this in the lengch of the Fruit bat 

is uſaally redder than the,» ſquare; The 
oval — is gan! _— ent kind, pale- ca- 
loured, and::0t qa 2goad taſte -G The1 
white is. che belt ofa ali it yeelds/the fineſt 
hops of all antllin the greateſt quantity. 

This is always to be ꝓreferred, when the 

Aandl will! do;forat; The wild hop! is fo 
much inferior to all thereſt, tliat it ſhobld 

never be raiſed. The two others are to 
take their place, according as the g round 

may ſuit them. If the ſoil be poorer than 
one would wiſh: for a bop -· grovnd, the 
ſquare garlick is the kind to plant. For 
it is more ofi:the: nature of the ud hop 
than any of the dthers ; ande goodferbp 


of e which * be obtained upon _ 
£56141 | „ | ing 


| dling 6d; zetter Ha a _ one of 
the Ig In a middling ſoil the oval is 
to be raiſed for the ſame reaſon; but 
where the ground is. perfectly good, no 
kind is to be thought of except the long 
white. This is always the kind for @ pure 
and deep. mould: when the foil is deep 
and moderately good; but has a tendency 
to be ſandy,” the beſt way is to plant a 
mixture of the long white and: oval, for 
they thrive-very well together in ſuch 
ground.” If, on the other hand, the foil - 
is too tough, the long garlick muſt be the 
kind. I Veneers When the ground is 
choſen, and the ſort or mixture of hop de- 
termined, the next eare is to beſpeak a 
proper quantity of ſets to be ready for 
taking up at the time when the ground is 
got in order; and then to begin arefling || 
it. The common practice is to plant the 
hops on hills, at ſach diſtance, that a 
breaſt-plough can be conveniently uſed to 
workthe ground between them. But of 
all the plants raiſed: by the huſbandman, - 
there is none that is ſo proper for the 
horſęe-hoeing method; and, if they be 
planted for this pu BSE t there? will be a 
tarther advantage,” Which is, that being 
more diſtant than in the uſual way, the 
air will have a free courſe among them; 
1215 they wi by that means, be Pele. 
. ay N 3 ved 
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ved from. moſt of . thoſe accidents which 
are. ſaid to render e erb 1 
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The. Prepuration Cl the Grund. . 
1 the beginning of September, 4 the 
ground be ploughed up deep, or 
trenched, according to the nature and 
qualities of! the foil ; and after lying near 
a month in ridges, let the whole ſurface 
be laid ſmooth and level, by good har- 
-rowing. This will break the {mall clods; S 
and the ground being quite plain and uni- 
form, is ready; to be laid out for planting. 
The beſt diſtance, for the hills is eight 
feet; therefore let a gardener's line be 
drawn acroſs: the ground, at about a. yard 
and half from one of the edges; and Now a 
perſon go over the ground along it, with 
an eight feet rod, and a number; of ſmall 
ficks. At every eighth foot he is to. ſtick 
up one of the ſticks; and when he has 
gone the length of the line, he is to move 
it eight teet into the ground, and plant 
ſticks at every eight, feet again. When 
he has gone vet the whole land in; this 
manner, the: ſticks wilt N 
hills are to ſtand ; and, unleſs the ground 


* e very rich indeed, it. Will be 
. & Fo . Four 


— 


proper to improve it in peed ade by 
ſome manure, . For this purpoſe; mix to- 
gether four loads of fine rich mould, from 
580 the turf of a good paſture; one load 
of very fine old and well rotted dung, and 
half a load of coarſe river-fand. Turn 
_ theſe (ſeveral times, and let the heap lie 

ready. Then at every place marked by 
a ſtick, open a hole withia ſpade, two feet 
deep and two feet wide throw out the 
natural mould, and fill it up with a com- 
poſt made of fine mould, river mud, and 
cow-dung, that has been well rotted. 
The holes being thus filled, the founda- 
tion of the ſeveral hills is laid and the 
next care is planting : ;-: the: ſets: being 
beſpoke, they are now to be taken up, 
the ground being got in this readineſs by 
the middle of October. The ſtrongeſt 
and healthieſt ſets are thoſe to be choſen; 
and the beſt choice falls upon tlie higheſt 
hills in the grounds from whence hey! are 
to be taken: thoſe alſo are always beſt 
which come from the hills that have pro- 
duced the greateſt quantity. When theſe 
hills are opened to take out the ſets, care 
muſt be taken to get them out without 
injuring any part of them; and only the 
moſt perfect, muſt be taken for the new_ 
ground; they ſhould be ten inches long, 
aufg in beit ä and they ſhould 
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Ws four joints. As many ſhould be ta- 


as can be planted in the new 
W ee day; or, if they are to be 
— eee - the whole may be 
taken up at once. In this caſe they muſt 
be laid Ty the ground, in a ſhady place, 
and only taken up as they are wanted by 
thoſe who plant them. Six of theſe ſets 
are to be planted in every hill; but, for this 
poſe, a hole of a ſpade deep, and 
above a foot broad, muſt be opened in the 
middle of each parcel of the manute, where 
the ſticks ſtood. The ſix ſets muſt be 
planted at equal diſtances round the hole, 
laying them up againſt the ſides, and 
placing them ſo, that the top br He 


juſt upon a level with the f 


ground. Then carefully pour in the 


mould that was thrown up in opening the 


hole, and fix it well with the hand about 


the ſeveral ſets, keeping them upright, 


and well ſurrounded with the pure mould. 
Then draw up a covering, of two inches, 
of the. fine mould, over the tops of the 
ſets. This finiten; the whole, and gives 
the firſt fiſe of the hill in its place, Which 


is thus, about a fingers length higher than 
| the ſurface of the ground. If the ſets are 


all got into the ground by the third week 


in October, there will bela good produce 
| the llt um mer .Some plant the round 


2924 
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in ſpring, and 2 | 7 18 
pre enough 20 Rear ban year? 


£ 20 the produce af one 4880 In * 
g. the 2 8 if any one be injured by 
| Foot tn nt other Way, it ſfiquld be 
thrown away : the value is but ſmall, 
and the miſehief would be great“ » The _ 
injured parts grow mouldy as foon-ag they 
are planted in the ground; and they not 
only decay themſelvess but en the 
others in bein glods en Ik: 02 yieoa 
- it esd ele to 10g 8 805 105 


be 50 H A NeIXX XIX. 03 ger 


e za öl bag ui oben 001099 30 
1 29: / the: Planting pale Se! fs 
2 yh 10 9495s © vious 1% Lotion 
7 whole ground having been l 

1 pated. by. ploughing' vr trench 
pe. more: will! be needfal}'nowlithe 
plantation is er, tillthe furceedinp ſp ring. 
The {ets willigtbwi freche 'withithe: rains 
:offautamn gi and the dipeh at Mhich the 
are planted) will ofuficientlyp prefer 
hiv againſt froſt. The: ground: is 
tubes thus left to itſelf all Wwinten abut in 
ſpring it requires a thorough AHreſſing, 
-artly: to] deſtroy the Weeds, and parti 
to give nE nouriſhment | toother.orop. 
The common way is paring the ſurface 
with a ſpade, or with a breaſt-ploaghs; 
e it wil be much better tondo it by 
e 5 ploughing 


P-2 


e Aer 


ing up the intervals withet this dort 
hoe. This ſhould be done in the begin- 
ning of April and all that is f 
is to break the ground very thoroughly. 
The plants of che hills wilt -graw: with 
A 324 deat of vigour Mter this; and the 
| pbles for tying them ſhonld be fixed in 
che g round: ſoon after. Five poles mould 
in — be allowed to: each hill; and. 
theſe, for the firſt year ſhould not be 
nearly 8 dae as theſe: uied. ee 


ri Feat. {ood Rag ban ri oa 177 the; 1e 
=hda half'cound; in "he ſuncecding year 
2 ee twenty fert long, 60 1 
n inches Ay half: round; : ee be 
aſd i The moſt» cuminodious method 
8 bo lay down de pole among hills, that 
they may be ready to ſtick p when the) 
are Wanted, They ſhould by ſharpene 
At the bottom; and always cut ſo as to 
have; a fork. at the top, either by a natu- 
Tal diwiflon of theigrowth; or one of the 
ide branches may be cur ſo as to auſwer 
chis purpoſe: it is of eſpecial ſervice; for 
i ele hop! lies over 8 Pole in the fork} and 
Bin Ebel 2 n 
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hangs:dowh without prilling:the-reſt from 
the pole. The ſhort poles may be of 
alden; nee for the ſucceeding years! 

Tround aſh, becauſe. they 
will davtongh! endingh, to eſcape nne 5 


with the: wind. which has great * 
upon them at that height, with the thick 2's 
covering of 88 Wente ins 68 N 


* 
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18 E. poles lying ready, moſt be thruſt 
1 fly into the ground, hen the 
young dude a the Hop are about four 
inches long. They are to he thruſt firmly 
into the ground, at equal diſtances round 
about each hill, and fixed ſo well, that 
they will ſooner break than riſe. "Thy 
ſhould ſtand nearly, but not exactly, up- 
right; for the tops ſhould turn à very lit- 
tle outwards: this: throws the long ſhoots 
of the hop naturally off from the hill; 
Whereas if the tops of the poles bent ever 
ſo lietle in ward, the Hills Would be cover- 
ed by ſos many arbôüts, and the plants 
would be fubje@ to many diſeaſes, for 
want of a 485 courſe of Air When a 
Pele bends a little outwards, the hops 
be produced ei * and per- 
fection; 


. 


þ mT over, to. ſee if atl 
and ſtand right. Where any thing is 
E | amiſs, 1 ak, of a heavy rammer forcing 


kept in the 
the, ground... and ** ab ee, 


\ 
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Wan becauſe the ſun has free acceſs 


to the plant; but too much leaning: will 


ſubject . to fall; neither, if they 
— 1 up, will they bear ſo well. When 


_ the; pales aue all up, the hops wWill of; 


themſelves, in mott; Cafes, leaw to them; 


but in this they muſt ſoon after be aſſiſted. 
When the 5 have. got to be two feet 


and a half high, the poles ſhould be 


f che all. firm, 


the carth about them, will drive them a 


little any way that ſhould: be thought pro- 
Per, and 


they will afterwards Warn their 
eee 0 . th Hs: is: 


Ts! Koa of the, ſuo. T 6g an —_ 
tial article, for the growth will otherwiſe 


be greatiy diſturbed. t- Ak, we! regard the 
ld | in its climbing, we ſhall always 


ſee the Hound is made this way g and, a8 


it is the natural gffect of the heat forcing 
the growth; pringipally.that way, it would 
be.,very. abſurd. to agtempt tg put nature 
out of, her core. Wben the, hep “ 
properly led. round the-pole, it muſt b 
place, by tying once near 


eie Mw 
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Any thing that is ſoft will ſerve for tying 
them; but the propereſt thing of all is 
coarſe yarn, becauſe that is tender and 
capable of giving way. The hops muſt 
not be preſſed againſt the pole, only 
drawn towards it; if the ſtalks are brittle, 
as they are apt to be in rich ground, they 
muſt be tied about three of the clock in 
the afternoon, or from two to five; for, 
at that time of the day, the ſtems are 
tougher than at any other. 
From this time the hops will grow 
very faſt, and will wind themſelves round 
the reſt of the poles, ſo that there needs 
no more trouble. Toward the middle of 
April they will be ſeven or eight feet 
high ;' and as ſome may now grow amils, 
they muſt be put right with a forked ſtick. 
They will  eafily take their proper form 
again, and after that time grow to the 
poles as well as at firſt. Toward the lat= 
ter end of May the hops will be got up 
| as high as the tops of theſe poles; and 
once more a labourer ſhould look to thoſe 
which do not grow kindly, laying the 
main ſtem over the fork cf the pole; 
He muſt take a ſtep-ladder for this pur- 
poſe; and this is the laſt care: for after- 
wards they will do perfectly well of 


themſelves. - The time now is come for 


a ſecond horſe-hoeing; and as no more 
„ 1 trouble 


1 g 
trouble is needful for the plant, there is 
natural leiſure to do it. If the ground 
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had been broke ſooner the growth of 
the hop in ſtalk would have been pro- 
moted by it, which is by no means proper 


at that ſeaſon. We ſee the plants grow- 


ing very faſt without any ſuch aſſiſtance, 
and what we are to fear, is the carrying 


them up too high, becauſe the produce 
is kenit will be the lefs for it. Towards 


the tops of the poles, have no more that 


 induce.nent to riſe; and therefore what 


we give in nouriſhment by horſe-hoeing, 


goes towards the forming of the fruit, the 


rſt buds toward which are now made, 


| though · not yet vifible. Isa the common 
management of a hop-ground,/ the be- 
ginning of June is the time when they 
pare the ſurface, to deſtroy the weeds and 

raiſe the hills: they take it off about an 
inch and a half deep in all the ſpace. be- 


tween hill. and hill, and throw it up to 
the hills to raiſe them. This is a very 


imperfect method of dreſſing the ground; 
the horſe - hoe anſwering the purpole vaſtly 
better: and the making the hills up is 
ſtill eafier, after the ſoil is thus broken; 


and the earth, which has been mouldered 


to pieces by that inſtrument, gives much 
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more ſtrength to the plants than the hard 


ſurface juſt pared away, oo _ 05 
pole. f 


ec H 5 Pp XII. 
of 0 Wang the Ground. 


7 Hichever | of theſe ebe 6 
planter chuſes, he ſhould firſt 
clein the hills; 3 up all weeds, 
and taking off the ſtraggli ng ſhoots of the 
hops themſelves, which only exhauſt the 

root, and are uſcleſs. After this, the 

earth turned up by the horſe- hoe ſhould 
be broke finer 8 the ſurface with the 
back of a ſpade; and then as much of it 

as is needful ſhould be thrown in upon 

t' e hills between, and all about the 
| ſhoots of the hop-plants. The hills 
ſhould be raiſed about four inches this 
time, and they ſhould ſpread proportion- 
ally at the erte, Toward the end of 
June, they ſhould be raiſed once again 
by paring off ſome of the beſt of the 
mould in the intervals, and throwing on 

them; and when the hops begin to fill 
in July, the ground ſhould be once again 
horſe-hoed, and the hills made up again. 
H the korle-hoc is not _ "the ſurface 


oa 7 1 
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muſt be pared by hand, and the hills 
raiſed at the ſame ſeaſons. 

The firſt of theſe borſe-hoeings, or 
parings, which will be in the beginning 
of June, will give them new. vigour ; 
and, when this has very well filled the 
plant, and vegetation is ſtrong in it, after 
a little more growth, it muſt be turned to 
the branching of the plants, by ſtopping 
their perpendicular growth. The latter 
end of June is the right time for this, 
and it will be beſt effected by taking off 
the leading bud at the extremity of each 
plant: a careful perſon ſhould be ſent 
into the ground for this purpoſe, with a 
ſtep- ladder; and this being ſet up againſt 
every hill, the plants are to be thus ma- 
naged. Such as begin to branch, need 


not haye the top taken off, but it ſhould 


be turned away from the pole; after 
pb the ſtem will not encreaſe in 
th, but the tendency to branching 

| kr encreaſe ; in all the others, which 
grow in length, and have no branches, 
the top of the plant muſt be pinched off 
with the finger and Ne» 'and after 
| that: there will be no more growth in 
length, but all the force of nature will be 

a FA to the branches, which will begin to 
form themſelves in a very few days from 


this ſtopping the ſhoot | in lepgth. | 
PP 8 | CH A Pp: 
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CHAP. Xu, 


of managing the Iuxiriant Could. 


IN common 'ſeiſons thus leg is att 
that is required; but ſometimes in wet 
years, and very rich grounds, | the branches 
will grow luxuriant in length, and the plant 
extending itſelf in bigneſs, will bear little 
fruit if this be not prevented.” The fame 
method anſwers the, purpoſe” perfectly. 
When theſe branches? grow too long, their 


ends muſt be pinched off; the whole 


plant will then be covered with buds for 


fruit. We ſee this effect of taking off the 
luxuriant ſhoots in gardening, 1n 74 thou 


fand inſtances. Beans never bear ſo well 
as when their heads are pinched or cut 
off, and it will be found uſeful in many 
other caſes. The hop- ground is a garden 


of a particular kind, but all the garden 
rules hold good in it. After the pinching 


off the tops of the plants, the buds ſoon 
ſwell, and nature ripens them. 'The 
laſt horſeJhoeing 1 is of prodigious ſervice in 
this reſpect; and hops fo rarſed will ex- 
ceed any that can be obtained by the com- 
mon methods: the inferior kinds, with 


this management, will be equal to the 


* 1 n 
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beſt when they are leſs carefully raiſed; 
and the pooreſt grounds will receive moſt 
advantage by it, which is a very happy 


incident. Where the planter uſes. the 


f > 


horſe-hoeing method, he- ſhould watch 


Dis time in the drieſt weather for per- 
forming it, becauſe the plow takes 


moſt effect, and works eaſieſt at thoſe 
ſeaſons; but when he is content with 
the-old method of paring off. by hand, 
the. moſt favourable time is juſt after 
rain; becauſe the earth will not cut 


. eafily by the ſpade, or keep together 


at any other ſeaſons.” There are many 


advantages in the horſe-hoeing method; 
but one of the greateſt, is keeping the 
plants in health. Half the miſchief that 


happens in hop- grounds is owing to the 


| Want 2 a due ſupply of nouriſhment. 


CHAP, XL | 
Of Picking the Hope. | ; 45 g i 


V this management, the plants will 1 
flower in the latter end of July, and 

dy the ſecond week in Auguſt the hops 
will form themſelves like bells. In the 
common way both theſe. operations of 
nature will be a little later. Three weeks 


from their beginning to bell is required 


and ripening them; and, if the weather 
. prove | 
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prove cold and rainy, it will be ſomewhat 
longer. Therefore from the end of Au- 
guſt to the middle of September, is the 
natural ſeaſon for gathering of hops. 
The hop till ripe is very moiſt and deſti- 
tute of ſmell; when it begins to ripen, 
it grows dry, paler coloured, and fragrant. 
This is ſeen at a diſtance ; but a more 
certain proof is obtained by examining the 
ſeeds. | Theſe are at firſt green, and ſoft ; 
but as they ripen they grow harder and 
brown: this is the perfect maturity of the 
hop, after which it ſoon loſes its fra- 
grance, and falls to pieces if left upon the 
plant. The time of gathering the hop, 
is when they grow pale and dry, when 
they ſmell fragrant, and the ſeeds are juſt 
turned brown. They are then perfect, 
and they muſt be pulled immediately, for 
after this they will ſpoil every moment. 
The more hands there are in hop-grounds 
at the ſeaſon, the better. The way is to 
cut off the plants a yard above the ground, 
and then to clear them at the top, by 
cutting the ſtalks with a ſharp hook upon 
a long pole, wherever they are entangled 
one with another. Thus every pole will 
be covered with its own plant, and free 
of all the reſt; and it may then be pulled, 
up, and laid upon the ground for picking. 
The: beſt management is to divide the 
hands into three or four parcels,. 2 
= 111 Ef Make 
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make them begin in fo. many different 
arts of the gtound. Four hills ſhould 
de cut up Art of all in each of theſe 
places, and a floor be prepared in the fpot 
ſtood, by enn the ground, 

and beating and rolling it. This ferves 
as a place for the p people® to work upon; 
and the firſt hops they are to pick, 
mould be thoſe” bich grow” upon "the | 
hills that were cut down for hat -pur= 
: after this the ground is to e 
cleared by degrees, in the ſame manner; 
carrying the plants, with their poles, io 
- that floor which is neareſt the place. The 
ſafeſt way is to cut them down as faſt as 
can be picked, and no faſter, for 
hops very eaſily get damage While they 
are upon the plant, after it is cut. The 
beſt way of taking up the poles, is by a 
lever and block; the lever being ſplit at 
one end in the manner of a pair of tongs, 
and that part lined and toothed with iron. 
The pole muſt be rocked about by the 


- Hand. firſt; and then the block being 


laid! over it, the ſplit end of the lever is 
to lay hold; and it will be torn up wary 
| by bearing the lever down over the log. 

The plants are not to be unwound, but 
carried, poles and all, to the next floor 
of picking; and the hops muſt be picked 
catefully and cleanly ;/ none of them bro- 
| ken, 3 ſtalks left 4% ehem. The 
. ; ad *  borers. 
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buyers of hops are very nice, and cleanli- 
neſs and care make up a great article in 
their value. When the hop is full ripe. 
it loſes the heart in drying; but when 
gathered a little before neee en it _ 
moſt virtue. , | 


77 
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A. * foe colout „ 
hops are their great recommenda- 
tion, there muſt be the utmoſt care taken 
to dry them quick, for this is) the on 
way to preſerve both theſe characters 
The * — they are picked, the leſs da- 
mage they get upon the ſtalk ; and after 
this they are to be carried directly ta this 
kiln —— they are dried. The grrat 
management is to proportion the ſeveral 
parts of the work one to another; to cut 
down the plants as faſt as they can be 
picked, and to pick them as faſt as they 
can be dried. If they are picked tao faſt 
for the drying, they muſt be ſpread thin 
upon a floor, where there is a thorough 
air, and turned now and then till there is 
room for them upon the kiln. A com- 
mon malt kiln, with a hair- cloth for the 
hops, is the uſual method of drying. and 
ſuecee ds very well; but there i is a method - 


22 led, 
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pridtifca em places, of a kiln, with 


tin floor, and a kind of moveable roof, 
which anſwers much better; becauſe che 
roof reflecting the heat, dries the upper 


tt of the hops, while the immediate 
eat of the floor dries the other; and thus 


the work is done without turning the 


hups; which is neceſſary in the other 


Fe and which always does them 
more or leſs damage by breaking, and 
waſting the ſeeds, In Flanders the dry 


76 ade ſpaces 


ſome places they bur wWoed, and the 


kind of kiln; and they muſt be moved a 


little where they dry ſloweſt, that all may 
dry alike. What ts, and broken pieces 
- of hops fall through theſe rails, muſt be 


ſwept together, and put to the reſt of the 
hops : but it is a much more delicate me- 
tho d to avoid breaking them or ſpilling the 


ſeeds at all, which may be contrived by 


the kind of kiln before: mentioned; - with 


à cover to let down or hold up as occafion 

may require: the bed of tin may be laid 

upon a kind of lattice-work of wood; and 
10ps "many! be laid ſeven 


. aue 
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hop ps upon a kind of bed of res,” wth: 
between; under which is a 
ſmall floor, with a ſmall fire- place in the 
center. Charcoal is the beſt fuel; but in 


hops get a peculiar flavour! by it. The 
bops may lie ſix inches thick upon this 
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inches thick, and they will dry thörough- 
ly, and one of the ſides being made to fall 
down at pleaſure, by means of hinges. 
When the hops are dried, they may be 
thruſt off from that part without any dan- 

ger of breaking, as there will be in any 
other way, becauſe they are moved to 
take them out while. brittle from the dry · 
ing. This is the time when they are moſt 
of all capable of i injuries; becauſe the heat 


is yet in them: they afterwards; ao TH 


opens . in in uren 
a N. A Pau ALY. | = 
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HEN the hop s are alen from the 

/ kiln, they — put in an airy 
room to grow gradually cold, and there 
to toughen ; : and thus they may be put 
up into bags and preſſed ever ſo hard with- 
out breaking. It will require three weeks, 
or longer, to give them this preparation. 
If they cool too faſt, there muſt be a blanket 
ſpread over them; and the ſame caution 
hould be uſed at times afterward, to aſ- 
fiſt the toughening of them if the weather 
1s very dry. When they. are ready for 
packing up, a hole is opened in the floor 
of the n room which goes through the ciel 
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has a great deal of ſtrength. The bag into 


vrhich the hops are to be packed is to be 
faitened'to this hoop at its top, turning 


the edge all the way over the hoop, and 
ſowing it ſtrongly down with a packing- 


needle': then the bag is to be put through 
the hole, the hoop keeping it from fal- 


ling into the lower room. A few hops 


are to be thrown in and tied up in bun- 


dles at the corners; which will ſerve af- 
terwards to handle and manage the bags; 
and when this is done, the reſt are to be 


thrown in by ſmall parcels at a time. A 
perſon gets into the bag to lay them well, 


and not only lays them even, but treads 


them down; all which violence they will 


now very well bear. When the bag is 


full the hoop is taken away, and it is 1 


up at the top; leaving there alſo a couple 
of euſhions at the corners; and thus the 
hops are ens th for the market. 8 


: 
' 


The meaſure of this ſhould be four 
Four by three, and a hovp is to be prepa- 
_ red that will not go through it, and that 
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II E ground en noone A Win- 

ter: the roots lie deep enough to 
be very ſafe from injuries by froſt or ac- 
cidents; and they will be ſtrengthening 
themſelves for the moiſt ſeaſon. It is in 
the ſpring dreſſing of the hop-ground, that 
the planter will begin to perceive the ad- 
vantage of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry : 
for if this method be followed, there will 
be no need of manure; but if he has ma- 
naged the ground in the common way, 
and it has had no farther advantage than 
the paring away the ſurface, and making 
up the hills, there will be a neceſſity of 
a large quantity of manure. This is to 
be compoſed in the ſame manner as the 
compoſt for ſetting the roots, only with 
a double proportion of the dung; Whith 
muſt be very old, and well-rotted, or elſe 
it will deſtroy the crop. This manure | 
muſt be ind up the autumn before, 
that it may lie to mellow together: and 
in ſpring the ſurface of the hop- ground is 
to be turned up with a common low. 
The old ſtraw of the laſt year's hops ſhould- 
* burnt upon the ground i in ſeveral heaps, 

* 1 1 covered, 5 
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covered with a little of the mould; and 
this calcined: earth -and aſhes, together 
with the manure before directed, is to 
make up the hills for the next ſeaſon, ' 
The beginning of April is the beſt time 
for this work, for the hops ſhoot late, and 
the greateſt benefit will be obtained by 
dreſſing the hills a web did before. the 
üleng oi bat, 88010 
I The dreſſing of the hille muſt 83 
8 The * of the hill;is to be drawn 
off, that the roots of the ſeveral plants 
may be ſeen... The old or original roots 
will at this time look of a freſh; and glow- 
ing ruddy bue ; theſe are to remain un- 
touched: but the new roots, which are 
white, are in general to be wt away; 
only if any of them run downwards, thoſe 
are to be left on. The roots being thus 
dreſſed, the ſhoets ate to be managed 
much in the ſame manner, All the old 
or original ſhoots are to be left on; and if 
there be any new ones that riſe well, they 
are alſo to be left: but the generality of 
the new ſhoots are ill placed, and are to 
be taken off. This being the, fuſt deefling 
of the hills, the ſhoots dle taken: off 

a finger's breadth from the old one; but 
in the following years ter be cut 
e vols. py Pad oct tow bip A 
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Iron any of the plants bes the firſt ſam- 
mer yielded a bad hop, p, which is often 
the wg they ſhould be marked at the 
time by thruſting a ſtick down by them ; 
and in this ſpring dreſſing thoſe plants 
ſhould be taken entirely away, and ſome 


of the new ſhoots” from the other hills ſet 


in their place. 
When the rodts and Moe are Wines; 
the hills are to be made up with the ma- 


| nure, and the carth taken from ee to 


In rhe horfelhodlnes hell: * 


uoubde cf new manure may be ſpared, for 
the whole earth of the intervals will be 
enriched by the frequent turning, and 
will itſelf ſerve as compoſt for the hills. 
In this method I ſhould adviſe; that, in 
the beginning of winter; the middle of 


the intervals, throughout the whole 


ground ſhould be ploughed up with the 
horſe+hoe!; and thrown up high. In this 
way it. ſhould lie all the winter; and the 
top of the ridge would then be mellowed 


by the ſpring into a much better manure 
than any that could be procured from 


TI dung ; 
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dung : for dung always hurts the hop 


when not ſufficiently rotted; and at beſt 
is not equal to ſuch a natural manure, at 


the proper ſoil, mellowed and enriched by 


the de ws, froſts, Rows, and thaws, of 'D 


whole winter; LETS 1 
In this caſe the bills ould * bel 


Jon in April, and the roots and ſhoots 
'» drefled exactly as in the foregoing direc- 
tions; and then the tops of the ridges 


ſhould be pared off with a ſpade, and 
finally wrought up to the hills. 


In this manner the ſecond year's pro- 


duce will greatly exceed the firſt; and the 


third that of the ſecond; and fen that 


time the plants will continue in ſtrength 


and vigour nine or ten years, if the ground 
be carefully dreſſed for. them: but if at 
any time ale has occaſioned the plants 


to decline, the remedy muſt be applying 


manure, ſuch as deſcribed before; if the 


ground has been cultivated; the common 
way; but if by the horſe-hoeing huſban- 


dry, there will peed little more than deep 
ploughing: if any manure has been given 


in the courſe of this method, . it ſhould be 
in the winter, between the third and 


fourth ſeaſon; and again in that between 
the eightb add} ninth! : and at theſe times 


a very ſmall quantity will be ſufficient ; 


whan — IE n is cultivated 1 he 
the 
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the ofa way, AS Bega ng; is ſame 
roots will immediately grow ſtrong and 
flouriſh, if planted in a new piece of land; 
and the  horſe- hoeing huſbandry can give 
them the ſame ran while they ſtand 
in their original ground. In the common 
way of management, the roots extend 
themſelves little farther than the ſubſtance 
of the hills, becauſe the ground of the 
intervals is too hard for their fibres to pe- 
netrate; but in the Horſe-hoeing method, 
the Whole ground! is kept 1 in a ſtẽ te of cul- 
ture to a" conſiderable depth; and the 
roots, inſtead of being Genf nen to the 
hills for their nouriſhment, ſend fibres 
through the whole intervals, Every horſe- 
hoeing breaks” off a multitude of theſe; 
and from every broken part ariſe numbers 
of others. 'So that the plants are from 
time to time ſurniſhed, hot only with 
freſh nouriſhment from ne new broken 
foil, but even with new 1 by Wren | 
to tedelve it. 4001 bus og ** 
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A Vaſt advantage of the horſe-hoeing 
method, is, that it always keeps 
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the earth moiſt about the roots of the 
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hops : : for it it is confirmed by all. expe= 
rience, that freſh-broken ground receives 
and detains the dews vaſtly more than 
ſuch as lies hard. In dry ſeaſons the 
planters are obliged to water the hop- 
grounds; and this extent of his planta- 
tions, and great quantity of water required 
for every hill, renders this a work of great 
expence. There never is any neceſſity for 
it in a hop- ground managed by the horſe- 
hoeing method. The ſeaſon, when drought, 
is thus prejudicial to the hops, i is one of the 
times of the natural hoeings; and this ne- 
ver fails to ſupply. nouriſhment as well as 
moiſture: it feeds the ſhoot as well as 
ſets it to growing. There are ſummers 
ſo dry ſometimes, that two more water- 
ings ſhall be neceſſary, one when the 
plants have obtained two thirds of their 
Fake. and the other juſt as they are 
preparing for flower and fruiting. Theſe 


alſo are two natural periods of the grounds 
being horſe-boed ; and thus in that ex- 


cellent method, che whole goes on regu- 
larly, and even the moſt nn 
| ſeaſans a dei ill . vw, | 
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TE, on Hare account, one would wiſh 0 
planter to add to the uſual expence of 
the ground, it would be to raiſe a large and 
coarſe Med, which would ſerve for pick- 
ing the hops in ſafety at the ſeaſon; and 
in winter would preſerve the poles. This 
might be open on one ſide, and therefore 
conſiſting only of two ends, a back and a 
roof, might be built coarſely, yet ſtron Bly 
for a very moderate 'expence. The poles 
_ coſta great deal, and are eaſily dama ged 
in winter: whether they are laid * 
or piled up endways. They give a great 
deal of trouble when they break; and 
there is a conſtant charge in new ſupply- 
ing the decay ed ones. This would be all 
avoided by — ren them under cover; and 
a great deal of the expence of the ſhed 
would, in the courſe of time, be ſaved in 
this ſingle article. The planters very well 


know what damage the hops get by 


while they lie for pieking: and all this 
would be prevented by doing it under this 
flight cover: nor would there be that 
pn and — which always at- 


3 2 tends 


thowers. of rain, Or by Aa ſcorching fans 


abs 
tends the picking hops in high-winds. It 


is ſaid, that in plantations Where the hills 


are ſet at twelve or fourteen feet diſtance, 


the produce is as much from an acre, as 


when they ſtand cloſer ; becauſe in this 
eaſe the plants bear fruit all the way 


downs hut at the diſtance here directed, 
the air has a free courſe, and the ſun full 


power; and more than this cannot: be ne- 


Liſle, from the Winchefter hop-merchant, 


be exact, it may be a rule for placing the 
hills ſome what more diſtant than here is 


ordered; but When he talks of double; 


he certainly means in reſpect to thoſe old 


plants When the hills were raiſed very 


gloſe and the ground, for that reafon, 


ſubject to frequent diſorders. It ſhould 
ſeem, that as the hop requires a moiſt 
earth about its roots, this very diſtant 


pla ntation, expoſing the ſutface too much, 


would hurt the crop in that reſpect. In 


all things moderation is the rule of wiſ- 


dom; and in the preſent inſtance it ſhould 
appear, that ſuch a diſtance between the 


bills, as is now directed, will: anſwer the 
purpoſe of giving free: paſſage io the air 
and ſun ; which is all that can be propb- 


ſed; on that head, when we -coblider 


ſpaces of this extent; and yet will not 


expoſe the ſurface o the ground 400 
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: of BREWING: 165 
much to the ſun. In the drying of hops, 
care ſhould be taken not to let them lie 
too long in the heat, for they will evapo- 
rate for ſome time after they are removed, 
from the heat that is ſtill left in them: 
and, if this be not allowed for in the kiln, 
they will be too dry y. The fault of this 
is, that they never will acquire afterwards 
that ſoft, damp, and mellow condition 
which is perceived by the hand, in hold- 
ing them; and is one of the great marks 
by which the buyers judge. There is a 
certain ſpirit in the hop beſide its bittet 
neſs, which it communicates to the beer ; 
and this is loſt im too much drying. When 
this is gone, the hop has much leſs value ; 
and guſtom has taught them to judge of 


* — * 


this by. the. ſofnelk and dampneſs of it. 
Probably it never deceives chem: but 


bas; that be, the planter will always 
find them depend a great deal upon this 
condition in; the hop. Another rule of 
judging, is by the; ſeed; therefore the 
planter muſt „De. very careful not to loſe 
this out of the hop in drying; nor to let 
them be gathered 8 ny ANA: hot * 
ane Ae. FFC 
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VV brew: the beſt liquor to little e pur- 
poſe, unleſs we know how'to' preſerve it 


| in perfection. This depends upon the 


method of keeping: and cellarage is the 
firft article of all; for no Cafe in the calks 
or bottles will be of any” ſervice, if the 


Place Where they Are kept be faulty. 1 


This nee is very” cloſely connected 


with the preceeditig;” for hai cellars 
will ſp oil | beers! that are brewed at one 
+ thr bf 9 — 


WRile they preſetbe and 
— Lak e at ano 


9 will ſpoil beer brewed toward wins 


ter, becauſe they will check that fine and 


Now! fertnentation-tWwhieh? mellow! "the 
drink in the cask: and in the fame wins 


Her, dry and warm cellars will ſpot” beet 


that was brewed in ſpring, by letting the 


' his h. 3 1312 18 3 88 Fier: 


Therefore he Who would have wh 


malt-liquors, muſt. conſider every thing 
in time; and if he be to make a cellar, 


muſt chuſe a pro er aſpe& and condition 
i, or on the other hand, h he 


"ZI 1 | | Is - 
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is fixed in that particular, he maſt ac- 
commodate his ſeaſon te his cellar. 
We have ſaid there ate two ſeaſons 
„ ly ſuited to brewing :: :;:;thele are 
autumn and ſprings} or, to name the time 
more diſtinctly. October and March. 
Theſe —— yoga al as to the advan- 
tage, and therefore one or other 1s to be 
choſen, in regard; tothe difference. of the 
cellar. As a cold damp cellar ſpoils beer 
in winter, and za warm dry one has the 
ſame ill effect in ſummer; and as it is 
beer newly brewed that ſuffers from this 
condition, of the cellarage, if the brewer 
las a cellar upon a damp clayey ſoil, let 
m brew in March; and if on a dry 
grayel, let him brew. in Octeher: this 
would be taking the advantage of the par 
| ticularity, which would otherwiſe have 
been hurtful: fer the cold cellac will 
check the over fermentation of March 
beer, and the grayel..cellar will promote 
N too languld fermentation ot Octo- 
1 AP 
When a cellar i is to be made, the habe 
ſhould always fall upon a loamy ſoil, 
which is moderate as to the two extremes 
of heat and cold; and, in all cellars, the 
windows and door ſhould be to the weſt. 
The air has a great effect upon malt-Ii- 
. quars in the cellar, as well as the condi- 
„„ f tion 
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tion of 6 eker I wit thite © ere "WA 
cular winds which foul the drink. Theſe 
ſhould be guarded againſt, as alſo all thoſe 
| changes in the air which they occaſion, 
There is no occaſion for light in DON by 
| therefore there need be no windows; 
candle will de all that is required in by 
Place, and the doors may be guarded from 
| the admiſſion of an improper. air; though 
windows cannot. nnd bio 5 nr As 
| K cellar ſhould always have à double 
door. There is a peculiar temper in the 
air of a cloſe cellar. And this agrees with 
drink: therefore we thould be careful 
1 
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how we alter it, by the admiſſion of” that 
from abroad, [eſpecially at improper ſea- 
ſons. For this purpoſe it is we direct the 
double door, that there may be no current 
or paſſage for the common air immedi- 
ately into the eellar. When the perſon 
goes in at the firſt door, he is to ſhut that 
upon himſelf, before he opens the other; 
and thus the cellar is defended. Some 
have been ſo cautious, as to have three 
doors; 3 bat two are fully ſufßcient- 9 
F G04 Ir ein 01106 
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NE lie t "Oy ein as | 
care muſt be of the veſſels; and 

concerning | theſe we have treated in ge- 
neral already; that they ſhould be of 
heart of oak, Painted on the outſide (for 


that keeps their pores ſhut, and pre ſerves 


288 


them and the drink) and as fmooth as 


poſſible within; that there may be no. 
lodgement for foulneſs in any crevices. © ' 
The bungs ſhould be of wood ; Py 
cork and ch are both hurtful. The 
beſt wood is poplar, becauſe it is very 
cleanly, void of taſte or ſcent; and has 
ſo much ſoftneſs, as to yield a little upon 
preſſure. | They ſhould be made on pu 
Tam the veſſel to which they are uſe 
turned by a good turner, to a a petfedy | 
ſhape and - ſmoothneſs." The beſt length 
is three inches and a half; and they 
ſhould go about an inch, or ſome what 
more, bg the caſk. The turner is to 
pierce: them ſtraĩt through the center, 
length- ways, with a ſmall: hole; and he 
mutt turn a peg to fit this holeee . 
Thus is the bung:compleateth; and, by _ 
means of the ven- hole, n ee, eres 


IT + * may 


hy, 


5 => at any time be a little air given, with- 
Hut opening the bung- hole: therefore, 
the bung ſhould be driven in very faſt, 
with a hammer, after the working; and 
it thould have a $55 of clean cartridge- 


8 fizſt wrap zoned: it, That R may. 
t. in the cloſer.. 

Wben a new.caſk i is. $9 2 it ſhould * 
| ſeaſoned twice with ſwall- beer, as has 
been 1 2 directed, efotre the fine 
d drink 4s put into it 3 and, in other 
caſes, it muſt always be prepared by a 


- thorough cleaning, ſcalding with hot War 
ter, 9% egg in * air. 
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7 MH 18 3 we n ale had e e 
to name: - lightly beſore, ſpeaking 
4 the, oat ; ales: ;z\ but although what has 
been ſaid of that particular, »be applicable 
alſo to others, there are ſome general 
rules to be obſerved beſide. In the firſt 
place, the bottles muſt be perfealy clean, 
and thoroughly drained. They ſhould 
ſtand in the racks! draining two days; 
and it ſhould be in a place where there is 
a good, free air; becauſe they will chere 
vu pere * well n — 20855 
4 + + WOE 7 3 The 
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The corks muſt be ekrefully picked, 
and none but the very even and ſoft kind, 
uv bich they call the velvet-corks, muſt be 

uſed. There is nothing more diſagreea- 
ble than a cork's brealing in a bottle; 
which 18 the common cafe, hf indiffe- 
rent ones are uſed ; and the difference 
in price is trifling, in compariſon of the 
ſatisfaction in uſing them. The ver 

keeping of the beer alſo depends, in Aa 
great meaſure; upon due care in this 
article, for a coarſe cork does not ſtop- 5 
like a ſoft and fine one; and, when they 
are very full of holes, air gets through. 

We expect the corks to ſtop cloſe; and. 
we mult chuſe the fineſt for that purpoſe... 
The evening before the beer is to be bot 
tled, boil a quantity of water, enough to 
fill a waſh-tub, or ſome ſuch veſſel; pour 
it into the tub, and, when it has ſtood 
ten minutes, put in the corks, lay a board 
and a weight over them, to keep them 
down; and thus let them be till morning, 

then ſpread them to dry, before they are 


uſed, This ſoaking will make them a 3 


little pliable, and they will 80 in eaters. F 
and fit better to the r 

Three perſons thould be employed in 
bottling of beer; one to draw it from the 
cask; another to cork the bottles; and 
"A third to take” them from the corker; 


N 3 and 
— 
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ſhut- up the whole time; and the: work 
done by candle-light. The buſineſs is to 
get it quieth into the bottles ; and any 
change in the ai 


to be kept ſhut 

take _ ſame eee, in bringing on a 
working in the liquor, all poſſible care is 
to be taken to prevent it. The quicker 
and the quieter this buſineſs. is pert 


bands aſſiſting in both theſe purpoſes, the 
| beer, may thus be drawn” ſteadily, by. 
_ perſon who does nothing elſe ; th 


tles may be given, evenly and ſmaatly, 


from him to the cork e. 6 2 


The corks being well choſen, and pre» | 
| pared by this s faking, will go in eafily 
and freely; and, if the quantity be large, 
ſo that they muſt be; carried to ſome diſ- 
kance, a fourth perſon may be employed, 
to hand them to their place. Thus they 
need be eee minute in any one perſon's | 
hand to heat; nor. be ſhook in moving, 
hen there are perſons enough to receive 


them. Some prefer laying the bottles 


on one fide; and others turn them bottom 
_ ppwards :- but what. we want, is to have 


the drink clear; and, if there be any lit- 


. e a; is beſt at the bottom. 
5 There- 


\ EX; * * 


and ſet * Me The. cellar ſhould be 


be. ai will bring on a new fer. 
mentation. Tis therefore the, cellar is 
and, as motion. will 


rmed, 


the better it ſucceeds; and three pair of 
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| Therefore the II thould alway ye f | 
| . e er 21 18 
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E common retwers uſe many 1 
1 gredients, beſide thoſe -we e 
ane in making of their beers: and 
when they grow foul, or become ſtale, 
or otherwiſe faulty, they have a Topg liſt 
of remedies to recover them. Thoſe 
who will follow the directions here 
given, will need no other expedients than 
malt, hops, and water, to make the moſt 
exceſlent of malt-dfinks; nor will they 
be apt to fail or become faulty: however 
Rough we utterly diſcommend the uſe 
of jalap, ginger, treacle, and the like, in 
robot. A yet, as 170 ſome e or 


times ave: his Frog turn bad, 'we (hall 
not omit the methods of prevention, 

when the danger is foreſeen; or the re- 
medies that may be innocently and ſafely 

uſed, when it has happened. 
As it is better to prevent the miſchief 

the to ſuffer it, and then try an uncer- 
_ tain remedy, we ſhall firſt give the way of 
Preparing what is called the feeding- paſte- 
this is a eee the ingredients of 


223 Wjhich- 
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tual. 


We know the 3 mean by food, 


ſomething that igito remain at the bottom 


of the caik, and upon which the drink 


lies and mellows. Often the fineſt. par 


ef its natural. ſediment apſwers this = 
. poles but when that is deficient, or more 
is required than will naturally reſult from 


its effect, the ſeedjng-paite. is _ pro- 
Per... It is thus made. 
Diſſolve two ounces 'of the f fineſt ifin- 


HE glaks i in as much good ſtrong — as will 


thoroughly melt it; then 44d to this a 


pound and half of good lump-ſugar. Let 
them ſtand till the ſugar alſo is melted. 


Powder. very fine three pounds of — 
h 


ſoft chalk, and one pound of ,whi 


| oyſter-ſhells, ſuch as are : fold at the drug- 
giſts; add to this, of. the flour of pes: of 
fifted fine, one pound and a quarter, and 


powder of hops two ounces : grind theſe 


5 well together; then put in the ſyrup of 


ifinglaſs, and beat up the whole in a mar- 
dle mortar, to a good paſte; ſpread this 
upon a piece of paper, on the back of a 


- large fieve, and lay it in the air to dry. 


When it is hard and dry, put it up for 
nuſe. Two pounds of this is the proper 


quantity to de en into a — of 
„% hoon $937 a6 A 6 
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the lame ie purpoſe 3 therefore it is. clfec- | 
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a — muſt — — 
portion for any leſſer or greater quantity 


If any ſmall over-iight has happened ho | 


the brewing ; or if the ſeaſon of the year 
has been unfavourable, gr there be any 
other cauſe to fear the drink may grow 


four, or come to other harm ; this, being 
put in at the faſtening down the bung, 


will prevent the miſchief. The beer wilt 


be fine, clear, ſoft and well-taſted; and | 


will keep without danger. 
If from any omiſſion of this alliſtanee; 
when it was neceſſary, or from any other 


foul and thick, and taſtes, as it always 


will in that caſe, dead and muddy; the | 


proper remedy is by a ſyrup of the hop, 
made with ifinglaſs. The way to prepare 
# is this: and for a hogſhead, the follow- 
ing quantity. Rub to pieces a pound of 
fine, freſh hops; put them into a ſtone 
jar, and pour upon them as much boil- 
ing water as will cover them, without 
preffing them down: ſtop up the j Jar, and 
ſet it in a large pan of boiling water: =_ 
away this as often as it eools, and 


| freſh» boiling water in its place: in tl i 


manner keep the hops ſtewing, in the 

cloſe jar, twelve hours; then let them 
ſtand twelve hours longer in the cold. Af- 
by ter oa ſtrain the liquor, Wann W 

e 


cauſe, a caſſæ of beer grows unexpectedly 
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the hops: diſſolye in this two ounces'and | 
a half of beaten iſinglaſs; and then, to 
every-pint of the liquor, put a pound and 


half of lump ſugar; boil this once up, to 


melt the ſugar, and ſtrain it through a 
flannel bag. When this is ready, clean 
and ſweeten afreſh caſk. Burn two or 

three brimſtone - matches in it ; then put 


a in this ſyrup : draw off the beer, out'of 
the hogſhead it was in; carefully into 


this; ; and leave all the ſettlement behind. 


Bung it up, but leave the vent-hole open 
a little, for three or four days; then ſtop 


it up entirely, and let it ſtand three weeks; 
after which it will be perfectly fine. 


One farther accident there is attending 
beer; which it is caſy to prevent, but very 
difficult to cure; and which is ſo general, 
that it requires great care to obviate: this | 
is, the getting that ill taſte and quality 
: which the brewers. call the Fox. This is 
a roapineſs of the beer, with an ill taſte, 
and diſagreeable ſmell. It will never be 


found. i in beers brewed with the care we 
have directed: for cleanlinefs has been 


one of the great points recommended here; 

and the want of that is uſually the cauſe 

of this miſchief. Some of "4 wort of a 

5 former brewing, is too often left in the 
crevices of the veſſels; which no ſcalding 

wilh then det out. STIs muſt be cleaned 

A . 


"Y 


all. A very ſmall quantity of this ol Te 
_ neſs will do the anker for it inevita- 
bly grows ſour in the cracks z and, When 
the new wort comes into thoſe. veſſels, 


this brings on a falſe fermentation, which 


prevents and interrupts the due operation 


of the other; and the heer, in the end, 
gets an ill taſte and ſmell from this, mat- 
ter, and its foulneſs, from the want of a 
due fermentation. Perfect cleanlineſs will 
always prevent this ; but the remedy is 


difficult: the following is the only one 1 | 


have found ſucceed. 
Grate half a pound of ſea-biſcuit 42. 


mix with it a quarter of a pound of very 


vhite wood-aſhes, and a pound of ſlaked 
lime; mix this with a little of the beer, 
and put it to the reſt: then let it ſtand a 


fortnight. This quantity is ſufficient for 


a hogſhead; and I have ſcen it often ſuc- 
ceed. | 


"little of the beer being drawn out, the 


taſte is ſtill perceived, make a new mix- 


ture of the ſame ingredients, with the ad- 
dition of a ſmall quantity of the ſeed of 
hop, and it ſcarce ever fails. 


For this purpoſe, ſome of the ſeed of 
hops that falls out in the drying, muſt be 


n ſaved in time : Leda: burn ſome 
clean 
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at aut, or it can never be well done at 


After - time of a if upon a 
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5 
wood purpoſely to very White aſhes, 
and mix three ounces of theſe with nine 
ounces of lime, that bas lain in the air 
till quite reduced to powder. | Bruife an 
aries and half of the hop ſeed in a mar- 
dle Mortar; and mix with theſe : then 
add the Tame quantit) 'of biſcuit, and uſe 


a as f he former. Let! it ye a month, 
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